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THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT  OF  COLOMBIA, 
DR.  ENRIQUE  OLAYA  HERRERA 

T'HE  distinguished  Colombian  statesman  and  diplomat,  Dr. 

Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  who  for  nearly  eight  years  has  dis¬ 
charged  so  brilliantly  the  duties  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
returned  to  Colombia  last  January  in  answer  to  the  insistence  of 
many  of  his  compatriots  that  he  accept  the  nomination  for  President 
of  the  Republic  as  candidate  of  the  “National  Concentration.”  “I 
accept  the  nomination,”  he  said,  “with  the  understanding  that  I  am 
only  complying  with  the  inescapable  duty  of  every  Colombian, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  fill  the  position  for  which  his  fellow-citizens 
select  him.” 

After  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  coast  and  of  the  Provinces 
of  Santander  and  Antioquia,  where  he  was  everywhere  acclaimed. 
Dr.  Olaya  Herrera  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic  on  Sunday, 
January  27,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  throng  of  more  than  150,000 
pei'sons. 

As  the  result  of  Doctor  Olaya’s  campaign  and  of  his  character, 
well-demonstrated  ability,  and  capacity  for  leadership,  he  was  on 
February  9,  1930,  elected  by  an  immense  majority  President  of  the 
Republic  for  the  term  1930-1934. 

To  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  election  of  Doctor  Olaya  is  a 
source  of  special  satisfaction,  for  during  the  years  of  his  residence  in 
Washington  he  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Governing  Board, 
cooperating  wholeheartedly  in  all  the  projects  of  the  institution,  and 
alw’ays  promoting  Pan  American  ideals,  especially  when,  as  chairman 
of  the  Colombian  delegation,  he  attended  the  SLxth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  in  Habana  in  1928. 
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From  the  beginninf;  his  clear  intellect,  unsurpassable  gift  as  an 
orator  and  serene  spirit  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  figures  in  that  important  international  gathering. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Pan  American  Union  he  worked 
untiringly  on  the  preparation  of  a  convention  for  the  definite  organ¬ 
ization  of  that  institution.  He  also  advocated,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Paraguayan  delegation,  a  plan  for  continental  agricultural 
organization.  (Subsequent  to  the  conference,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  he  presented  the  proposal  for  the  organization  of  the 
National  Committees  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  established  in  the 
American  countries.) 

Doctor  Olaya  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Peter  P.  Von  Bauer, 
represented  Colombia  on  the  Inter  American  Commission  on  com¬ 
mercial  aviation,  which  assembled  in  Washington  in  May,  1927, 
contributed  his  valuable  cooperation  and  seasoned  council  toward 
the  preparation,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
commission,  of  a  project  of  convention  on  Inter  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Aviation.  This  project  w’as  afterwards  presented  to  and 
adopted  by  the  Habana  conference. 

Moreover,  when  the  International  Conference  of  American  States  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  assembled  in  Washington,  in  December, 
1928,  Doctor  Olaya  was  by  unanimous  consent  designated  reporting 
delegate,  and  it  was  he  who  presented  the  fundamental  project  for 
the  inter-American  treaty  of  arbitration  and  the  report  on  the  basic 
principles  of  that  treaty.  He  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  definite  draft  of  treaty.  The 
eloquent  remarks  of  Doctor  Olaya  at  this  conference  gave  proof  once 
more  of  his  high  standing  as  an  eminent  internationalist  and  of  his 
wide  knowledge  and  thorough  understanding  of  this  subject,  so  vital 
to  inter-American  interests. 

In  the  year  1927  Doctor  Olaya  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  on  various  occasions  member  of  special  committees 
appointed  to  consider  questions  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  commemorating  the 
sesquicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Henry  Clay,  Doctor  Olaya  was  one 
of  the  speakers,  delivering  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  this  great  statesman 
and  friend  of  Latin  America. 

By  vote  of  the  Governing  Board,  His  Excellency  Jacobo  Varela, 
Minister  of  Uruguay  and  acting  chairman  of  the  board,  cabled  the 
following  message  of  congratulation: 

Tlie  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  sending  to  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  cordial  congratulations  on  your  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  express  its  deep  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered  by  Your  Excellency  to  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism,  both  at  Pan  American  conferences  and  in  your  constant  and 
valuable  collaboration  in  the  work  of  the  board. 

Please  accept  the  cordial  wishes  of  the  Governing  Board  for  the  pro8^)erity  and 
welfare  of  the  Colombian  people,  for  the  success  of  your  administration  and  for 
your  personal  well-being. 

Reply  was  made  as  follows;  • 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  Your  Excellency’s  dispatch  in  which  you  transmit 
to  me  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union.  Will  Your 
Excellency  please  convey  to  the  board  my  most  sincere  gratitude  and  express 
the  great  pride  I  feel  in  remembering  that  with  the  eminent  statesmen  who  com¬ 
pose  the  board  I  have  been  able  to  cooperate  for  the  realization  of  the  high  ideals 
of  Pan  Americanism  and  brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  our  continent,  ideals 
which  I  shall  always  serve  devotedly  and  eagerly.  Cordially  your  friend  and 
colleague, 

Enrique  Olaya  Herrera. 

The  statesman  who,  from  August  7,  1930,  will  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Gua- 
teque.  Province  of  Boyaca,  on  November  12,  1881,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Justiniano  Olaya,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  Dona  Emperatriz 
Herrera  de  Olaya,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Colombia 
and  a  writer  whose  works  show  discrimination  and  beauty.  After 
finishing  his  secondary  studies  in  his  native  town,  he  became  locally 
known  as  a  journalist  through  his  founding  of  a  small  daily  named 
El  Patriota.  Somewhat  later  he  went  to  Bogota  to  study  the  social 
sciences  and  jurisprudence  in  the  Universidad  Republicana,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Doctors  Robles,  Diego  Mendoza  P4rez,  and 
Antonio  Jos6  Iregui.  There  ho  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
jurisprudence  in  1904,  presenting  a  brilliant  thesis  entitled  “The 
Suspended  Sentence.” 

Doctor  Olaya’s  greatest  energies  were  devoted  for  some  time  to 
editing  a  biweekly  called  El  Comercio,  founded  in  Bogota  by  Don 
Jos4  Manuel  P4rez  Sarmiento,  on  whose  staff  the  young  editor  showed 
unusual  talent  in  dealing  not  only  with  general  news  but  with  politics. 
He  left  El  Comercio  to  become  Chief  of  the  Boundary  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  later  was  sent  to  Caracas  as  secretary 
of  the  Colombian  Legation  under  Gen.  Benjamin  Herrera  from  1907- 
1909.  In  the  latter  year  he  left  for  Belgium  to  study  diplomacy  and 
sociology  in  the  Free  University  of  Brussels. 

On  his  return  to  Colombia  he  again  entered  politics,  founding  the 
Gaceia  Republicana  with  Senor  Arturo  Manrique.  From  the  columns 
of  this  new  paper  he  played  a  very  active  and  important  r61e  in 
matters  of  national  interest.  In  1910  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Constitutional  and  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Quesada,  Province  of  Cundinamarca,  and  in  this  new  position 
revealed  himself  as  a  parliamentarian  of  first  rank. 


rbutucnpb  by  Uvria  *  hwins 
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During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Restrepo,  Doctor  Olaya, 
although  hut  29  years  old,  filled  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  1912  he  was  sent  to  Chile  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  post  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1913. 
On  his  return  to  Bogota  in  1915  he  founded  the  LHario  Nacional, 
introducing  modern  linotype  machines  and  rotary  presses. 

In  1917  and  1918  he  was  a  member  and  vice  president  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 
In  1920  and  1921  he  represented  the  Department  of  Tolima  in  the 
senate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  president  of  that  body  during 
various  sessions  of  the  legislature.  As  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs  of  the  senate,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia.  At  that 
juncture,  during  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jorge  Holguin,  he  was 
again  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  uphold  the  pact  under 
discussion  and,  if  possible,  win  acceptance  of  its  amendments.  After 
a  series  of  interesting  parliamentary  debates  in  which  he  proved  his 
gifts  of  leadership  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he 
secured  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  a  large  majority  in  both  houses. 
Among  the  outstanding  discourses  which  he  delivered  on  this  subject, 
that  in  which  he  proposed  a  policy  of  frank  and  cordial  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  especially  attracted  public 
attention. 

I^arly  in  1922  the  Government  offered  Doctor  Olaya  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Legation.  On  accepting  the  post  he  stated  that  he  did  so 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  furthering  that  policy  of  friendship  and 
rapprochement  betw'een  the  two  Republics  which  he  had  advocated 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has,  in  fact,  not  yet  resigned  his 
position  as  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Washington,  where  he  has  been 
so  successful  a  diplomat  and  so  highly  esteemed  a  member  of  society. 

Doctor  Olaya  has  written  many  important  works  dealing  with 
international  problems.  They  include  Cuestiones  Territoriales,  a  study 
of  the  boundary  question  between  Colombia  and  Peru;  Una  Inde- 
pendencia  que  Feligra,  a  pamphlet  treating  international  politics 
in  Latin  America;  and  La  Cldusula  de  la  Nacion  mds  Favorecida, 
published  in  1926. 

In  1912  Doctor  Olaya  married  Senorita  Maria  Teresa  Londono  y 
Saenz,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  the 
Colombian  capital.  Madame  Olaya,  admired  for  her  charming  per¬ 
sonality,  intellectual  gifts,  and  many  delightful  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  will,  with  her  distinguished  husband,  leave  many  friends  in 
Washington  to  regret  their  departure  and  to  wish  them  well  on  their 
return  to  Colombia. 


JAMES  O.  BLAINE 
January  31, 1830-January  27, 1803 

The  centenary  of  his  birth  occurred  at  practically  the  same  time  as  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  international 
organization  was  established  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  adopted  April  14, 
1890,  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October,  1880-April,  1890,  at  the  initiative  of  Blaine,  then 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 


THE  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
UNION 

FOREWORD 

By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  comes  at  practically  the  same  period 
as  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  James  G.  Blaine,  to  whose  statesman¬ 
like  vision  we  owe  the  assembling  of  the  First  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States.  It  was  this  conference  that  decided  upon 
a  permanent  organization  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  developed 
into  what  is  to-day  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  its  larger  aspects,  the  Pan  American  Union  represents  a  new  and 
highly  significant  principle  in  international  relations.  Throughout 
the  entire  course  of  history,  international  organizations  have  been 
formed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  settling  international  disputes. 
Their  statutes  and  plan  of  organization  have  had  this  end  in  view. 
The  basic  idea  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  totally  different.  The 
founders  of  the  Union  blazed  a  new  trail  in  providing  for  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  resting  on  the  idea  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness.  Instead  of  handing  over  to  the  Union  political  functions, 
the  principle  which  has  guided  its  activities  is  to  devote  attention  to 
the  problems  that  bring  nations  together  and  which  call  for  coopera¬ 
tive  action.  Through  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to  this 
group  of  problems,  there  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  40 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  solidarity  which 
has  not  only  promoted  cooperative  action  between  the  Republics  of 
America  but  has  also  contributed  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  such  international  differences  as  have  arisen. 

An  ever  widening  opportunity  for  service  is  presented  to  the  Pan 
American  Union.  This  is  well  set  forth  in  the  historical  sketch 
presented  by  Doctor  Kelchner  in  his  illuminating  article. 
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THK  l)EVKIX)l\\IENT  OF  THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION 

By  Warrex  H.  Kelchnek,  Ph.  D.‘ 

The  development  of  permanent  peace  machinery  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  relations  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  past  few  years.  In  the  evolution  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  a  system,  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  made  a  valuable  and  noble  contribution.  Before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  the  only  permanent  official  coordinating  organ 
of  a  general  character  for  the  promotion  of  general  peace-time 
activities. 

The  Pan  American  Union  therefore  occupies  an  important  position 
in  the  peace  movement  of  the  world.  It  was  launched  in  1890  upon 
an  uncharted  sea  and  has  been  compelled  to  cast  about  during  the 
40  years  of  its  existence  in  an  endeavor  to  find  its  own  course.  It  is 
to-day  the  permanent  organ  or  secretariat  of  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  composed  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  great  center  and  clearing  house  of  information 
for  the  American  nations  and  also  serves  as  the  common  administrative 
agency  of  the  Union  of  American  Republics. 

The  Pan  American  Union  owes  its  creation  to  a  report  *  adopted 
April  14,  1890,  by  the  First  International  Conference  of  American 
States  which  met  in  Washington  in  1889-90  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  of  this  series  of  general  inter-American  conferences 
established  an  association  of  nations  known  as  “The  International 
Union  of  the  American  Republics.  ”  This  union  was  to  act  through 
a  bureau  called  “The  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics” 
and  was  to  serve  as  an  agency  “for  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  pub¬ 
lication  ...  of  information  as  to  the  productions  and  commerce,  and 
as  to  the  customs,  laws  and  regulations  of  their  respective  countries.  ” 
During  its  life  of  four  decades,  it  has,  however,  experienced  a  remark¬ 
able  growth  and  development  and  has  evolved  into  a  great  inter¬ 
national  secretariat  with  activities  extending  into  practically  every 
field  of  international  endeavor. 

The  plan  of  organization  which  the  Conference  Committee  on 
Customs  recommended  was  very  similar  to  the  general  scheme  of 
international  organization  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The  plan 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  at  Berne,  which 

I  Author  of  “  International  Organization  of  American  Republics,"  which  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Research  of  Harvard  University  and  which  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace  expects  soon  to  publish;  also  author  of  “  Latin  American  Relations 
with  the  League  of  Nations,”  which  is  under  press  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation. 

>  Printed  as  appendix  to  this  article. — Editor. 
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was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  of  Switzerland.  In 
the  same  way  the  proposed  American  bureau  was  to  be  organized 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  that  Government.  This  clearly  reflects  the  e.xperience 
and  type  of  international  organization  then  in  use  and  which  is  still 
used  by  many  international  unions,  such  as  the  Inter-American  Trade 
Mark  Bureau  at  Habana,  the  International  Office  of  the  Pan  American 
Postal  Union  at  Montevideo,  and  a  number  of  other  international 
bureaus.  Although  this  scheme  is  still  used  by  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  soon  evolved  a  new 
and  at  that  time  rather  novel  plan  w’hich  was  more  in  harmony  wdth 
the  international  status  of  the  institution. 

Certain  dissatisfactions  were  evidenced  regarding  the  limited  scope 
of  the  bureau,  its  organization  and  its  responsibility  to  one  member 
government.  In  addition,  anxiety  was  felt  in  some  quarters  over  the 
administration  of  the  office  along  lines  w'hich  were  not  entirely  in 
harmony  with  its  international  status.  These  factors  led  to  the 
evolution  of  a  scheme  which  is  to-day  used  by  the  two  great  inter¬ 
national  secretariats — the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  League  of 
Nations.  Just  as  the  Spanish  American  nations  had  kept  alive  during 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  idea  of  a  united  America 
as  conceived  by  the  Great  Liberator,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  so  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  same  century  the  Latin  American  nations  insisted 
and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  bureau  upon 
a  truly  international  basis.  Thus  from  a  restricted  commercial  in¬ 
formation  bureau  under  the  supervision  of  one  government,  it  has 
evolved  into  a  general  administrative  secretariat  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  governments  of  all  of  the  21  Republics  of  the 
New'  World. 

Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva,  the  American  Republics  had  established  a  per¬ 
manent  international  secretariat  of  a  general  character.  The  Pan 
American  Union  had  been  a  coordinating  organ  and  had  been  taking 
charge  of  the  preparatory  work  of  the  international  American  con¬ 
ferences  years  before  that  method  was  adopted  by  that  great  world 
organization,  the  I^eague  of  Nations.  An  executive  council  under 
the  name  of  the  Governing  Board  had  supervised  the  permanent 
secretariat  and  had  acted  as  a  permanent  committee  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  in  carrying  out  their  conclusions.  A  staff  of  experts  had 
been  working  constantly  in  various  fields,  collecting  and  collating 
data,  supplying  information,  making  special  studies,  taking  care  of 
preliminary  details  for  inter-American  conferences  and  a  number 
of  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  activities  of  the  bureau  were  to  be 
almost  exclusively  those  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the 
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Bulletin.  This  Bulletin  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the  bureau  and 
was  to  contain  the  customs  laws  and  regulations  of  the  member 
States  and  important  statistics  and  information  on  the  commerce 
of  the  respective  countries.  The  bureau  was  to  be  maintained  for 
the  common  benefit  and  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  adhering 
nations,  the  quotas  being  apportioned  according  to  population. 

Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  the  first  director  of  the  bureau,  was 
appointed  on  August  26,  1890,  and  on  November  26  of  the  same 
year,  the  Department  of  State  gave  official  notice  that  the  bureau 
had  been  established.  All  of  the  then  existing  American  Republics, 
e.xcept  Chile  and  the  Dominican  Republic  (Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  the  United  States, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela),  signified  their  approval  of  the  Union.  The 
Dominican  Republic  joined  in  1892  wffiile  Chile  became  a  member  on 
February  4, 1899.  The  two  newer  Republics,  viz,  Cuba  and  Panama, 
entered  the  Union  shortly  after  acquiring  their  independence. 

Mr.  Clinton  Furbish  succeeded  Mr.  Curtis  as  director  on  May  1, 
1893,  and  during  his  directorship  two  important  steps  were  taken 
in  the  development  of  this  international  institution.  Mr.  Furbish 
suggested  in  his  first  annual  report  that  the  usefulness  of  the  bureau 
might  be  greatly  increased  by  giving  the  executive  officers  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  frequent  consultation  with  and  suggestions  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  member  nations.  It  should  be  recalled  that  Argen¬ 
tina,  Colombia,  and  Mexico  had  signified  their  intention  to  withdraw 
participation.® 

On  April  1,  1896,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  13  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Union  met  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  future  work  of  the  bureau.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
which  later  came  to  be  known  as  the  Governing  Board.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Olney,  w'as  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
members  who  shoidd  consider  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the 
bureau  and  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  its  work.  This 
proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  and  later 
of  the  permanent  Supervisory  Committee  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  took  place  on 
June  4,  1896,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  activities  of  the  bureau  be  extended  to  include  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  economic  life  and  growth  of  the  countries 
rather  than  be  limited  merely  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
commercial  information.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  expenses 

•  See  appendix,  par.  n.— Editor. 
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incident  to  such  enlai^ement,  it  sugrgested  that  advertisements  be 
accepted  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin. 

A  permanent  executive  committee  was  created,  composed  of  five 
representatives  of  the  member  nations.  Four  of  these  were  selected 
by  lot  while  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  diplomatic  practice,  was  made  chairman.  This 
executive  committee  was  to  act  as  a  board  of  supervision  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  bureau.  It  was  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  chairman  should  deem  advisable 
or  when  requested  by  a  majority  of  its  members. 

On  March  29,  1897,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Smith  became  director.  It 
was  under  his  directorship  that  the  advertising  policy  was  put  into 
full  effect,  but  many  difficidties  arose  which  made  it  advisable  to 
discontinue  the  practice.  During  Mr.  Frederic  Emory’s  provisional 
directorship  the  practice  was  discontinued  and  a  general  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  effected. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics  during  the  time  that 
John  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  led  to  greater 
interest  in  the  bureau.  Mr.  Hay’s  conception  of  the  bureau  as  a 
great  agency  for  the  development  of  fraternal  intercourse  and  the 
promotion  of  common  interests  and  aspirations  was  partly  responsible 
for  this.  In  1896  Argentina  relinquished  its  previously  announced 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  while  Chile  for  the  first 
time  evidenced  sympathy  toward  the  institution. 

Mr.  Emory  submitted  to  the  permanent  executive  committee  a 
plan  for  a  reorganization  of  the  bureau  on  a  basis  w'hich  was  more 
in  harmony  \\'ith  its  international  character.  This  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  member  nations 
at  a  meeting  on  March  18,  1899.  The  activities  of  the  bureau  were 
again  enlarged  while  the  executive  committee,  in  addition  to  having 
advisory  powers,  was  given  the  authority  to  appoint  and  to  dismiss 
the  officials  of  the  bureau,  including  the  director.  It  was  likewise 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  pierfection  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bureau. 

This  fundamental  change  in  the  original  charter  of  the  bureau 
made  it  international  in  character  so  that  this  date  marks  a  very 
important  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  inter-American  institution. 
It  signalizes  a  definite  change  in  the  organization  which  placed  it 
upon  an  international  basis  toward  which  the  initial  step  had  been 
taken  in  1896  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives,  convened  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  had 
appointed  an  executive  committee.  Now  at  the  March,  1899, 
meeting  the  responsibility  and  supervision  of  the  bureau  were  placed 
entirely  upon  this  international  agency,  the  executive  committee. 
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and  all  the  work,  excepting  the  mere  administration  of  the  budget, 
became  subject  to  international  contijol. 

The  first  director  of  the  bureau  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  was  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  who  was  designated  on  May 
20,  1899.  The  task  of  reorganizing  the  bureau  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  which  had  been  formulated  by  Mr.  Emory  and  adopted 
on  March  18,  1899,  devolved  upon  Mr.  Rockhill.  The  changes  made 
by  the  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States  in 
1901-2  were  also  put  into  force  during  his  directorship. 

Mr.  Rockhill  brought  to  the  bureau  a  conviction  that  it  could  be  a 
powerful  and  useful  agency  in  developing  stronger  bonds  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship  between  the  members  of  the  Union  by  means 
of  promoting  a  greater  knowledge  of  each  other,  their  peoples,  their 
achievements,  their  needs  and  their  aspirations.  Realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  library  in  bringing  about  such  a  policy,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  organize  the  Columbus  Memorial  Librarv'  upon  an 
efficient  basis.  Although  it  had  been  started  during  the  preceding 
yearn,  little  real  attention  had  been  given  it. 

This  new  policy  brought  results,  and  by  the  end  of  1899  all  of  the 
American  Republics  which  had  announced  withdrawal  from  partici¬ 
pation  had  returned  to  the  Union,  while  Chile  adhered  for  the  first 
time  on  February  4  of  that  year.  The  first  10-year  period  for  which 
the  Union  was  created^  was  about  to  expire  and  this  greater  interest 
and  participation  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  gave  practical  assurance 
that  it  would  be  continued  for  another  period  of  10  years. 

The  agenda  for  the  Second  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1901-2,  were  formulated  by  the 
e.xecutive  committee  and  all  agenda  since  then  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Governing  Board.  The  bureau,  however,  was  not  yet  em¬ 
powered  to  make  preliminary  studies  or  to  attend  to  the  many 
details  incident  to  the  holding  of  a  great  international  conference. 
The  bureau  established  a  branch  office  in  Mexico  City  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  delegates.  Its  chief  function  was  of  an  advisory 
character.  The  question  of  allowing  the  bureau  officials  to  attend 
the  conference  was  raised,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  they  might 
attend  the  meetings  without  the  right  to  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  or  to  vote  on  the  resolutions.  As  the  sessions  were  opened  to 
the  public,  this  provision  was  of  little  significance.  Since  that  time 
officials  of  the  bureau  have  attended  each  conference,  but  no  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  to  give  any  official  a  voice  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  continuance  of  the  bureau  for  another  10-year  period 
and  accepted  the  change  in  its  organization  which  had  been  made 

*  See  appendix,  imr.  17. —  Editor. 
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by  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  and  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  The  meetings  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
were  approved  and  a  definite  provision  for  regular  meetings  was 
incorporated  in  the  organic  charter  of  the  institution.  Instead  of 
being  ad  hoc  conferences  called  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  the  representatives  were  constituted  as 
a  governing  hoard  and  under  an  official  and  independent  character. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  resulting  from  a  gradual  development  of  events  rather  than 
any  preconceived  idea. 

The  second  conference  also  took  a  very  important  step  toward 
the  evolution  of  an  efficient  international  organization  by  inaugurat¬ 
ing  the  system  of  special  technical  conferences  supplementing  the  gen¬ 
eral  conferences,  entrusting  the  permanent  bureau  with  the  duty  of 
arranging  for  the  meetings,  designating  the  date,  preparing  data  and 
information,  and  other  duties  of  a  similar  nature.  The  bureau  was 
also  made  the  custodian  of  the  archives  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States  and  was  charged  with  the  performance 
of  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  conferences.  This  sweeping 
provision  made  the  bureau  the  permanent  administrative  organ  of 
the  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 

The  increased  activities  and  enlarged  scope  of  the  bureau,  the 
steady  growth  of  the  library,  and  tbe  desirability  of  having  rooms 
where  the  various  inter-American  conferences  could  be  held,  impelled 
the  Governing  Board  to  consider  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
building  for  the  bureau.  On  May  23,  1903,  a  plan  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  building  was  approved  but  it  was  not  until  1907  that  funds 
became  available  for  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  home.  This  was 
largely  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The 
building  was  formally  dedicated  on  April  6,  1910,  and  on  May  10  of 
the  same  year  the  bureau  moved  into  its  new  quarters.  The  building 
represented  an  expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000,  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
donated  $850,000,  the  remainder  being  contributed  by  the  member 
governments.® 

The  Pan  American  Union  Building  is  a  majestic  and  beautiful 
structure,  architecturally  a  combination  of  the  classical  with  the 
Spanish  Renaissance.  It  is  a  symbol  of  that  idealism  which  has 
been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nations  of  America  and  which 
has  caused  the  nations  of  Europe  to  look  upon  this  continent  as  the 
region  of  hope  and  opportunity.  Its  simplicity,  its  charm  and  beauty, 
its  calm  restfulness,  typify  the  theoretical  idealism  of  the  Latin 
American  and  the  practical  idealism  of  the  Anglo-American. 


*  It  should  be  added  that  through  the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  which  has 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  purpose,  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  about  to  erect  an  oflice  building  to  provide 
for  its  expanding  activities.— Editor. 
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Mr.  William  C.  Fox  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Rockhill  as 
director  on  April  1,  1905.  Mr.  Fox’s  directorship  was  characterized 
by  a  consolidation  of  the  advances  which  had  been  made  and  by  an 
entrenchment  of  the  bureau  in  the  international  life  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Third  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  led  to  considerable  achievements 
in  the  development  of  a  permanent  inter-American  secretariat.  This 
was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  enthusiasm  and  practical  insight  of 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
who  visited  the  conference  and  who  breathed  into  inter- Americanism 
a  spirit  of  lofty  idealism  and  mutual  well-being.  Mr.  Root  was  a 
(inn  believer  in  inter-Americanism  and  the  phenomenal  development 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  following  the 
third  conference  was  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  his  influence  and 
vision. 

The  conference  in  1900  provided  that  the  Governing  Board  should 
establish  a  supervisory  committee  which  would  exercise  control  over 
the  bureau  between  the  sessions  of  the  board.  In  addition  to  its 
administrative  functions  the  bureau  was  entrusted  with  the  duties  of 
carrying  into  effect  all  resolutions  and  dealing  with  any  questions 
assigned  to  it,  of  recommending  subjects  for  the  agenda  of  the  next 
conference,  and  of  preparing  detailed  information  on  the  agenda  items 
for  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States.  For 
the  first  time  a  provision  w'as  inserted  which  allowed  a  member  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  upon  giving  notice  to  the  bureau  two  years 
in  advance. 

Mr.  John  Barrett  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  director  of  the  bureau  on 
January  1,  1907.  Mr.  Barrett  brought  to  the  bureau  a  wide  and 
valuable  experience  and  during  his  directorship  he  labored  untiringly 
to  make  the  bureau  a  practical,  useful  and  world-recognized  insti¬ 
tution,  for  the  advancement  of  peace  and  good-will,  of  mutual 
acquaintance  and  cooperation  among  the  American  nations.  The 
Union  was  strengthened  and  emphasis  given  to  its  unique  position  as 
a  central  international  secretariat  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  better 
international  relations. 

The  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  changed  the  name  of  the  Bureau  to  that  of 
“The  Pan  American  Union”  and  the  name  of  the  association  to 
“The  Union  of  American  Republics.”  In  accordance  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  director,  the  title  of  the  director  w'as  changed  to  that  of 
director  general.  In  some  respects  the  present  title  of  the  permanent 
secretariat  is  misleading,  not  only  because  the  w'ord  “Union”  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  for  a  permanent  secretariat  but  also  because  of  the  connota¬ 
tions  which  hav^e  often  been  associated  wdth  “Pan”  movements. 
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The  present  title,  nevertheless,  is  an  improvement  over  the  original 
title  in  brevity. 

The  European  War  influenced  the  work  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  certain  activities  were  curbed  in  order  to  allow  for  increased 
demands  along  other  lines.  The  tremendous  development  of  inter- 
American  commerce  during  the  war  period  placed  much  additional 
work  upon  the  permanent  staff.  Individuals,  commercial  firms,  and 
governmental  and  diplomatic  officials  utilized  the  Union  in  increasing 
numbers.  This  period  was  an  abnormal  one  for  the  Pan  American 
Union,  but  its  work  was  largely  in  line  with  the  plan  under  which  it 
was  functioning  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  character  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should  have  been  firmly 
established.  Its  rapid  growth  and  development,  together  with  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Union,  brought  it  to  the  fore  during  the  World 
War  as  the  only  official  international  secretariat  of  a  large  group  of 
nations  which  was  constantly  at  work  promoting  friendship  and  trade 
and  consequently  peace  and  prosperity  among  its  constituent 
members. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  present  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  oflice  on  September  21,  1920. 
Doctor  Rowe  is  especially  fitted  for  this  position  by  attainments 
and  ability,  by  experience  both  professionally  and  officially,  by 
temperament,  and  by  sympathy  and  devotion  to  true  inter-American¬ 
ism.  He  brought  to  the  Union  a  scholar’s  training,  a  scientist’s 
method  and  a  statesman’s  vision. 

During  the  past  10  years  great  strides  have  been  made  toward  the 
perfection  of  the  oi^anization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a  great 
secretariat  and  toward  the  development  of  closer  relations  in  the 
whole  field  of  inter-American  activities.  The  creation  of  technical 
commissions,  the  convening  of  special  conferences  of  experts,  the 
development  and  the  improvement  of  the  Union  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  demands,  and  the  coordination  of  all  these  agencies  within 
the  framework  of  one  great  in  ter- American  organization  have  been 
accomplishments  for  which  the  Union  has  been  responsible  in  no 
small  way. 

The  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  convened 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  made  certain  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the 
provision  granting  any  member  nation  the  right  to  appoint  a  special 
representative  on  the  Governing  Board  in  case  it  should  not  have  a 
diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  the  United  States.  Even 
in  case  of  temporary  absence  a  member  could  be  represented  by  a 
person  especially  designated.  Another  very  important  change  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  election  of  the  chainnan  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  creation  of  four 
permanent  committees  to  assist  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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The  question  of  the  orgjanization  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  discussions  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  in  1928.  The  conference, 
which  met  in  Habana,  provided  for  two  important  changes,  viz, 
that  the  Governing  Board  shall  be  composed  of  such  representatives 
as  the  governments  may  appoint,  and  the  other  that  neither  the 
Governing  Board  nor  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  exercise  functions 
of  a  political  character.  The  conference  drafted  and  signed  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  Pan  American  Union  which,  when  ratified  by  the 
member  States,  will  place  the  Union  on  a  still  firmer  basis  than  it  has 
heretofore  occupied. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
an  imposing  array  of  14  special  agencies  and  conferences,  the  Union 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  making  special  investigations  and 
securing  data  regarding  a  number  of  subjects  such  as  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  use  of  international  rivers,  the  construction  of  a 
longitudinal  highway,  the  navigability  of  rivers,  agricultural  cooper¬ 
ation,  migration  between  the  American  States,  and  all  technical 
topics  included  in  the  agenda  of  future  conferences. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in 
every  sense  an  international  institution,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
autonomous  international  body — the  Governing  Board— which  serves 
as  a  permanent  directive  body  of  the  Union  of  American  Republics. 
The  details  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  conferences  are  usually 
placed  upon  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Governing  Board  is 
given  the  important  function  of  designating  the  agencies,  of  drafting 
projects,  of  naming  the  technical  commissions  or  committees  and  of 
submitting  their  recommendations  to  the  governments  or  the  con¬ 
ferences  for  consideration.  The  Governing  Board  is  also  a  kind 
of  directive  council  and  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
permanent  secretariat. 

The  principle  of  equality  is  strictly  adhered  to  and  the  Governing 
Board  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  every  one  of  the  21 
American  Republics,  each  with  an  equal  voice  and  vote.  It  consists 
of  “such  representatives  as  the  several  governments  may  designate.” 
The  diplomatic  representative  in  Washington  is  authorized  to  serve 
on  the  Governing  Board  in  case  his  government  does  not  designate  a 
special  representative.  Any  member  also  has  the  privilege  of  trans¬ 
mitting  his  vote  in  writing,  and  representation  may  also  be  had  by 
pro.xy.  In  this  way  ample  provision  is  made  whereby  each  nation 
shall  be  represented  at  all  times  on  the  Governing  Board,  either  by  a 
chosen  delegate,  by  pro.xy,  or  by  its  diplomatic  representative. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Governing  Board  are  held  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  e.xcepting  June  to  October,  inclusive, 
while  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary  upon  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  chairman  or  upon  written  request  from  two  other 
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board  luembei's.  These  regular  meetings  make  it  possible  for  the  21 
American  Republics  to  collaborate  at  frequent  and  periodic  intervals 
on  problems  facing  the  several  nations.  Seated  around  a  common 
table,  the  representatives  of  21  nations,  representing  over  200,000,000 
people,  have  worked  together  for  the  common  good  for  over  30  years. 
The  board’s  moral  influence  has  been  e.xerted  and  an  international 
good  feeling  has  been  created  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
maintenance  of  cordial  and  friendly  relations  between  the  American 
nations. 

The  supervisory  committee  consists  of  five  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board,  chosen  according  to  country  in  the  order  of  precedence 
fixed  by  lot  on  November  15,  1911.  This  committee  acts  as  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  Governing  Board,  examines  the  accounts 
of  the  director  general  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board,  reports  on  the  budget  as  prepared  by  the  director  general  and 
supervises  the  general  administration  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  four  additional  permanent  committees 
of  the  Governing  Board,  created  pursuant  to  the  resolution  on  the 
organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  in  1923.  These  committees 
have  charge  of  the  following  matters,  respectively; 

1.  The  development  of  economic  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
American  Republics. 

2.  The  study  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  international  organization  of  labor 
in  America. 

3.  The  study  of  questions  relating  to  hygiene  in  the  countries  of  the  continent. 

4.  The  development  of  intellectual  cooperation  with  special  reference  to  the 
cooperation  between  universities. 

From  time  to  time  special  committees  are  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  to  study  and  examine  the  various  subjects  submitted 
to  its  consideration. 

The  Pan  American  Union  as  now  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Doctor  Rowe  consists  of  the  following  sections  and  divisions; 

1.  Offiee  of  tlie  director  general. 

2.  Office  of  the  assistant  director. 

3.  Office  of  the  counsellor. 

4.  Office  of  the  foreign  trade  adviser. 

5.  Office  of  the  chief  clerk. 

6.  Statistical  division. 

7.  Editorial  division. 

8.  Lii)rary. 

9.  Office  of  chief  accountant  and  disbursing  officer. 

10.  Division  of  intellectual  cooi)eration. 

11.  Division  of  financial  information. 

12.  Division  of  agricultural  cooperation. 

13.  Division  of  translations. 

14.  Mail  room. 

15.  File  room. 

16.  Office  of  superintendent. 
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The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  a  very  important  and  active 
part  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Although  it  owes  its  creation  to 
separate  resolutions,  it  is  in  every  respect  an  integral  part  of  the 
permanent  secretariat.  It  is  primarily  a  reference  library,  open  to 
any  one  wishing  to  utilize  its  collection.  It  has  become  the  center  of 
investigation  and  information  on  matters  relating  to  inter-American 
atfaii’s  and  is  constantly  being  used  by  diplomats,  business  men, 
publicists,  and  students. 

Probably  the  most  complete  collection  of  official  documents  of  the 
21  American  Republics  is  now  housed  in  this  library.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  which  has  been  e.xperienced  in  completing 
broken  sets  of  official  documents  of  the  several  Republics,  the  libraiy 
inaugurated  a  movement  in  1922  urging  the  governments  to  name  it 
the  depository  for  all  publications  printed  by  them. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the  per¬ 
manent  staff  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  activities 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  1890  there  were  only  five.  On 
May  1,  1906,  the  staff  consisted  of  24  members,  while  at  the  present 
time  the  personnel  has  increased  to  86,  including  22  persons  engaged 
in  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Citizens  of  all  member 
States  are  equally  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  secretariat  and  the 
staff  is  therefore  drawn  from  various  Republics.  They  are  inter¬ 
national  officials  and  are  responsible  to  the  Governing  Board  and 
indirectly  to  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 

The  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union  serves  a  verj’  useful 
purpose  as  a  meeting  place  for  international  conferences.  Being  the 
headquarters  of  the  international  secretariat,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  numerous  inter-American  conferences  which  are  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  should  assemble  there.  Such  a  meeting  place  is  advantageous 
not  only  as  a  question  of  convenience  but  also  from  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

A  very  important  function  which  has  recently  been  entrusted  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  connection  with  the  ratification  of 
treaties  and  conventions.  The  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  States  in  1901  made  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
the  custodian  of  the  archives  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States.  The  third  conference  made  it  a  permanent  organ 
of  the  conferences,  and  requested  it  to  compile  and  classify  for 
succeeding  conferences  the  available  data  concerning  inter-American 
treaties  and  conventions.  It  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
assisting  in  securing  the  ratification  of  conventions.  The  fourth 
conference  requested  the  governments  to  send  a  copy  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  and  adhesion  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for  its 
information. 
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An  important  step  was  taken  in  1923,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
conventions  themselves  were  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  These  were  the  conventions  signed  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Central  American  Affairs  in  Washington  in  1923.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  were  to  be  sent,  however,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica.  In  1928  another  important  step  was  taken 
by  the  si.xth  conference  at  Habana  when  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  made  the  official  depository'  for  the  instruments  of  ratification 
for  9  of  the  1 1  conventions  signed  at  that  conference.  A  few  months 
later  the  original  text  of  a  general  multilateral  convention — the  Inter- 
American  Convention  for  Trade-Marks  and  Commercial  Protection — 
was  first  deposited  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Union  was 
authorized  to  transmit  certified  copies  to  the  governments  concerned 
and  it  was  also  designated  the  depository  for  the  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Thus  by  slow  but  gradual  stages  the  American  Republics  have 
evolved  the  most  logical,  practical,  and  efficient  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  tasks  incident  to  the  deposit  of  their  multilateral  treaties 
and  conventions.  It  is  the  method  used  by  the  League  of  Nations 
and  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  having  several  governments 
perform  the  task.  This  in  no  way,  however,  conflicts  with  the 
obligation  to  register  treaties  at  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  would  seem  highly  desirable  that  the  precedent  set  by 
the  trade-mark  conference  should  be  followed  in  the  future  for 
general  multipartite  inter-American  treaties  and  conventions. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  therefore  a  permanent  international 
secretariat  serving  as  a  central  organ  for  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  per¬ 
manent  staff,  drawn  from  various  member  nations,  consists  of  experts 
in  the  several  fields  who  are  conscious  of  their  international  respon¬ 
sibility  and  who  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  associated  wdth 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  serving  both  individually 
and  collectively  the  21  Republics  of  the  American  continent. 

The  foregoing  resum4  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Pan 
American  Lmion  reveals  a  striking  contrast  between  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  international  organization  and  that  of  any  other  inter¬ 
national  organism.  The  Pan  American  Union  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  evolution  of  international  organizations.  Its  growth 
and  development  from  a  mere  commercial  bureau  under  the  supervision 
of  one  government  to  a  great  international  secretariat  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  governments  of  all  the  21  Republics, 
completely  independent  from  any  one  government,  is  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  the  vision  of  the 
peoples  of  the  American  Republics. 
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APPENDIX 
BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  ‘ 

THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
[As  adopted  by  the  conference,  April  14,  1890] 

At  the  inectinj;  of  the  conference,  held  March  29,  1890,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted : 

Tliat  the  Governments  here  represented  shall  unite  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  International  Bureau  for  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  publication  in 
the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languaKes  of  information  as  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  and  commerce,  and  as  to  the  customs,  laws,  and  ref(ulations  of  their  res|)ec- 
tive  countries;  such  bureau  to  be  maintained  in  one  of  the  countries  for  the  common 
l>enefit  and  at  the  common  ex]>ens(',  and  to  furnish  to  all  the  other  countries  such 
commercial  statistics  and  other  uscTul  information  as  may  In*  contributed  to  it 
by  any  of  the  American  Republics.  That  the  committee  on  customs  regulations 
l>e  authorized  and  instructed  to  furnish  to  the  conference  a  plan  of  organization 
and  a  scheme  for  the  practical  work  of  the  i)roposed  bureau. 

In  accordance  with  said  resolution  the  committee  submits  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: 

1.  There  shall  be  formed  by  the  countries  represented  in  this  con¬ 
ference  an  association  under  the  title  of  “The  International  Union  of 
American  Republics”  for  the  prompt  collection  and  distribution  of 
commercial  information. 

2.  The  International  I'nion  shall  be  represented  by  a  bureau  to  he 
established  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  charged  with  the 
care  of  all  translations  and  publications  and  with  all  correspondence 
pertaining  to  the  International  Union. 

3.  This  bureau  shall  he  called  “The  Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,”  and  its  organ  shall  be  a  publication  to  be 
entitled  “Bulletin  of  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics.” 

4.  The  Bulletin  shall  be  jirinted  in  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  languages. 

5.  The  contents  of  the  Bulletin  shall  consist  of — 

(a)  The  existing  customs  tariffs  of  the  several  countries  belonging 
to  the  Union  and  all  changes  of  the  same  as  they  occur,  with  such  ex¬ 
planations  as  may  be  deemed  useful. 

(b)  All  official  regulations  which  affect  the  entrance  and  clearance 
of  vessels  and  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise  in  the 
ports  of  the  represented  countries;  also  all  circulars  of  instruction  to 
customs  officials  which  relate  to  customs  procedure  or  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  for  duty. 

(c)  Ample  quotations  from  commercial  and  parcel-post  treaties 
between  any  of  the  American  Republics. 

■  Taken  from  International  American  Conference,  Heports  of  Commilteet  and  Diteuttiom  Thereof  (English 
Edition),  Washington,  1890,  vol.  1,  pp.  404-408. 
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(d)  Important  statistics  of  external  commerce  and  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  information  of  special  interest  to  merchants  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  the  represented  countries. 

G.  In  order  to  enable  the  commercial  bureau  to  secure  the  utmost 
accuracy  in  the  publication  of  the  Bulletix,  each  country  belonging 
to  this  Union  shall  send  directly  to  the  bureau,  without  delay,  two 
copies  each  of  all  official  documents  which  may  pertain  to  matters 
having  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  Union,  including  customs  tariffs, 
official  circulai-s,  international  treaties,  or  agreements,  local  regula¬ 
tions,  and,  so  far  as  practical,  complete  statistics  regarding  commerce 
and  domestic  products  and  resources. 

7.  This  bureau  shall  at  all  times  be  available  as  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  and  correspondence  for  persons  applying  for  reasonable 
information  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  customs  tariffs  and 
regulations,  and  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  American 
Kepublics. 

8.  The  form  and  style  of  the  Bulletix  shall  be  determined  by  the 
commercial  bureau,  and  each  edition  shall  consist  of  at  least  1,000 
copies.  In  order  that  diplomatic  representatives,  consular  agents, 
hoards  of  trade,  and  other  preferred  persons  shall  be  promptly  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  Bulletix,  each  member  of  the  Union  may  furnish  the 
bureau  with  addresses  to  which  copies  shall  be  mailed  at  its  expense. 

9.  Every  country  belonging  to  the  International  Union  shall  receive 
its  quota  of  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  quota  of  each  country 
shall  be  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Copies  of  the  Bulletix  may 
he  sold  (if  there  be  a  surplus)  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  bureau. 

10.  While  it  shall  be  required  that  the  utmost  possible  care  be  taken 
to  insure  absolute  accuracy  in  the  publications  of  the  bureau,  the 
International  Union  wdll  assume  no  pecuniary  responsibility  on  ac¬ 
count  of  errore  or  inaccuracies  which  may  occur  therein.  A  notice  to 
this  effect  shall  be  conspicuously  printed  upon  the  first  page  of  every 
successive  issue  of  the  Bulletix. 

11.  The  maximum  expense  to  be  incurred  for  establishing  the 
bureau  and  for  its  annual  maintenance  shall  be  $36,000,  and  the 
following  is  a  detailed  estimate  of  its  organization,  subject  to  such 


changes  as  may  prove  desirable : 

1  director  in  charge  of  l>ureau _ _  _ _ _ _  S5,  000 

1  secretary . . . . . .  . .  3,  000 

1  accountant _ _ _ _ _ _ _  2,  200 

1  clerk _ _ _ _  . _  1,  800 

1  clerk  and  typewriter.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1,  600 

1  translator  (Spanish  and  English) _ _ _ _  2,  .‘>00 

1  translator  (Spanish  and  English) . . . . .  2,  000 

1  translator  (Portuguese  and  English) . . . .  2,  500 

1  messenger _ _ _ _ _ _  800 

1  jiorter . . . . . . . .  600 


22,  000 
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Office  expenses 

Rent  of  apartments,  to  contain  1  room  for  director,  1  room  for  secretary, 
1  room  for  translators,  I  room  for  clerks,  etc.,  and  1  room  for  library  and 


archives _ $3,000 

Lights,  heat,  cleaning,  etc _ _ _ _ _  .500 

3,  .500 

Publication  of  Bulletin  ==^=r 

Printing,  pajjcr,  and  other  expenses . . . . .  10,  000 

Postage,  express,  and  miscellaneous  exijenses _ 500 

10,  500 


12.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  advance  to  the 
International  Union  a  fund  of  $36,000,  or  so  much  of  that  amount  as 
may  be  required,  for  the  expenses  of  the  commercial  bureau  during 
its  first  year,  and  a  like  sum  for  each  subsequent  year  of  the  existence 
of  this  Union. 

13.  On  the  1st  day  of  July  of  the  year  1891,  and  of  each  subsequent 
year  during  the  continuance  of  this  Union,  the  director  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  bureau  shall  transmit  to  every  government  belonging  to  the 
Union  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Union,  not  to  exceed  $36,000,  and  shall  assess  upon  each  of 
said  governments  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  outlay  as  the 
popidations  of  the  respective  countries  bear  to  the  total  populations 
of  all  the  countries  represented  in  the  Union,  and  all  the  governments 
so  assessed  shall  promptly  remit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  the  amounts  respectively 
assessed  upon  them  by  the  director  of  the  bureau.  In  computing 
the  population  of  any  of  the  countries  of  this  Union,  the  director  of 
the  bureau  shall  be  authorized  to  use  the  latest  official  statistics  in 
his  possession.  The  first  assessment  to  be  made  according  to  the 
following  table: 


Tabic  of  assessments  for  commercial  bureau 


Countries  Population  '  Tax 


Haiti _ . _ _ _ _ 

500,  000 

.$187.  50 

Nicaragua . - . . . . 

400,  000 

150.  00 

Peru _ _ _ 

2,  600,  000 

975.  00 

Guatemala . . .  . . 

L  400,  000 

525.  00 

Uruguav _ _ _ _ _ 

600,  000 

225.00 

Colombia _ 

3,  900,  000 

1,  462.  50 

Argentina _ _ _ 

3,  900,  000 

1,  462.  50 

Costa  Rica _ _ - . 

200,  000 

75.  00 

Paraguay _ _ _ _ _ _ 

250,  000 

93.  75 

Brazil _ ^ _ _ _ _  _ 

14,  400.  000 

5,  250  00 

Honduras . . . . . 

350,  000 

131.  25 

Mexico.. . . . . . . 

10,  400,  000 

3,  900.  00 

Bolivia . . . . - . . 

1,  200,  000 

450.  00 

United  States _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

50,  150,  000 

18,  806.  00 

Venezuela _ _  _ 

2,  200,  000 

825.  00 

Chile _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  500,  000 

937.  50 

Salvador . . 

650,  000 

243.  75 

Ecuador .  . . . . . 

1,  000,  000 

375.00 

Total- _ _ _ _ 

96,  000,  000 

» 36.  000.  00 

«Sic. 
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14.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  the  establishment  of  the  Union 
herein  described,  the  delegates  assembled  in  this  conference  will 
promptly  communicate  to  their  respective  governments  the  plan  of 
organization  and  of  practical  work  adopted  by  the  conference,  and 
will  ask  the  said  governments  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  accredited  representatives  at  this 
capital  or  otherwise,  of  their  adhesion  or  nonadhesion,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  terms  proposed. 

15.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
organize  and  establish  the  commercial  bureau  as  soon  as  practicable, 
after  a  majority  of  the  countries  here  represented  have  officially 
signified  their  consent  to  join  the  International  Union. 

16.  Amendments  and  modifications  of  the  plan  of  this  Union  may 
be  made,  at  any  time  during  its  continuance,  by  the  vote,  officially 
communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Union. 

17.  This  Union  shall  continue  in  force  during  a  term  of  10  years 
from  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  no  country  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Union  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  until  the  end  of  said  period 
of  10  years.  Unless  12  months  before  the  expiration  of  said  period  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Union  shall  have  given  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  official  notice  of  their  wish  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  Union  at  the  end  of  its  first  period,  the  Union  shall  continue 
to  be  maintained  for  another  period  of  10  years  and  thereafter,  under 
the  same  conditions,  for  successive  periods  of  10  years  each. 

Jos£  Alfonso. 

M.  Romero. 

N.  Bolet  Peraza. 

Salvador  de  Mendoxqa. 
H.  G.  Davis. 

Chas.  R.  Flint. 


LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  PERU,  DR.  HERNAN  VELARDE 

His  E.«-olU*ncy  Dr.  HornAn  Vclardp,  rptiritiK  Amhassailor  of  Peru  to  the  United  States,  was  temlered  a  luncheon  at  the  Pan  Ameruan  I'nion  hy  his  colleagues  on  the 
Governing  Board.  Those  Jiresent  were:  Dr.Jacotio  Varela,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay  and  acting  chairman  of  the  governing  board  (in  foreground  to  right  of  center  of 
photograph):  the  Anihas-sador  of  Brazil,  Senhor  Dr.  S.  GurgAI  do  .Amaral  (next  towanl  right  of  photogra|)h):  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  .VdriAn  Recinos;  the 
Minister  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Erne.sto  .Argueta;  the  Chargli  d’.AlTaires  of  Haiti,  Hon.  Raoul  Lizaire;  the  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  Esteban  Gil 
Borges;  the  Chargt'  d'AtTaires  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  Ix'iva;  the  .Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  .Sacasa;  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Carlos  I'.  Grisanti; 
the  .Ambas-sador  of  Peru,  Dr.  Herniin  A’elarde;  the  .Amha.s.sador  of  Cuba.  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  the  .Alinister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eiiuardo  Diez  ile  Medina;  the  .Minister  of 
Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  A'iteri  Ijtfronte;  the  Chargi'  d’.AlTaires  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Pablo  M.  A'nsfrAn;  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe; 
the  Chargf  d’.AlTaires  of  Colombia,  .s<‘flor  Don  JosA  .M.  ('oronado;  the  ChargA  d’.AlTaires  of  .Alexk-o,  Dr.  Pablo  Campos-Ortiz;  the  .Alinister  of  Costa  Rica,  Dr.  Manuel 
Castro  (Juesada;  ami  the  .Acting  Secretary  of  Stale,  Hon.  Jost'ith  P.  Cotton. 
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FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMBASSA¬ 
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HIS  Excellency  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  Ambassador  of  Peru  and  dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washington,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  tendered  him  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  Monday,  March  3,  1930,  and  served 
in  the  Hall  of  Flags  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  the  following 
members  of  the  board  and  officials  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
attendance: 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Urugtiay,  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  acting  chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board. 

His  Excelleney  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Dr.  S.  Gurg61  do  Amaral. 

His  Excellency  the  .Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara. 

The  .Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Cotton. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adritln  Recinos. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Quesada. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Ernesto  .Argueta. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte. 

The  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  .Argentina,  Senor  Don  Julidn  Enciso. 

The  Charge  d’AlTaires  of  Mexico,  Senor  Don  Pablo  Campos-Ortiz. 

The  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva. 

The  Chargd  d’.Affaires  of  Haiti,  M.  Raoul  Lizaire. 

The  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  Senor  Don  Pablo  M.  Ynsfrdn. 

The  Chargd  d’.Affaires  of  Colombia,  Senor  Don  Josd  M.  Coronado. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe. 

Tlie  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .Anierican  Union,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges. 

The  deep  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  for 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  in  the  work 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  voiced  with  great  feeling  by  the  act¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  board.  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uniguay. 
In  speaking  of  the  years  of  service  of  Ambassador  Velarde  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  during  which  time  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  of  his  notable  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  Pan  American  understanding,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay 
said: 

Mk.  .A.mbass.\dor:  The  absence  of  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  places 
me  in  the  pleasant  position  of  offering  you  this  cordial  demonstration  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  on  the  occasion  of  your  departure  from  Washington.  Your  col¬ 
leagues  have  wished  to  give  expression  to  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a  member  of 
the  Governing  Board,  and,  in  a  previous  period,  as  vice  chairman.  Your  great 
diplomatic  ability  and  keen  intelligence  notably  increased  the  prestige  of  this 
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institution  when  you  represented  it  in  the  past  year  on  memorable  occasions  of 
international  significance. 

Nothing  less  could  be  expected  from  so  eminent  a  diplomat  than  that  notable 
service  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  Pan  American  con¬ 
fraternity,  never  letter  promoted  than  when  two  great  sister  nations,  with  the 
efficient  collaboration  of  Doctor  Velarde,  found  a  solution  of  their  differences  and 
harmonized  their  interests  on  the  basis  of  peace,  diplomacy,  and  law,  thereby 
testifying  to  the  juridical  progress  of  the  century  in  which  we  live. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  diplomat  and  statesman  whose  retirement  we  regret. 
It  is  also  the  friend  of  all,  the  cordial  and  amiable  companion,  the  genial  conver¬ 
sationalist  who  so  frequently  brought  animation  to  our  friendly  meetings  with 
his  inimitable  discourse. 

We  do  not  Ijclieve  that  your  retirement  will  be  permanent.  We  know  that 
men  such  as  you  are  necessary  and  that,  after  a  temporary  rest,  you  will  return 
to  the  public  service  of  your  country  and  of  the  great  cause  of  Pan  .\mericanism, 
which  counts  you  among  its  enthusiastic  champions. 

With  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness,  we  therefore  bid  you 
au  revoir — that  is,  until  we  meet  again  on  the  common  field  of  action  of  the  ideals 
to  which  this  institution  is  dedicated. 

The  Actinjr  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  then  paid 
the  following  glowing  tribute  to  the  distinguished  career  of  Doctor 
Velarde : 

Six  years  have  gone  by,  almost  to  the  day,  since  .\mbassador  Velarde  first  took 
his  seat  as  a  memlx?r  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  long  i>eriod  of  service,  he  has  cixqjcrated  most  enthusiastically  in  the  work 
of  the  union  and  has  endeared  himstdf  to  every  memlx'r  of  the  board. 

No’v  that  he  has  decided  to  take  a  well-earned  rest,  it  must  Ije  a  source  of  real 
satisf.action  to  him  to  look  back  upon  the  splendid  service  which  he  has  rendered 
as  Peru’s  diplomatic  representative  in  a  number  of  imiK>rtant  posts  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Peruvian  Cabinet. 

Throughout  the  entire  i)eriod  of  his  long  and  distinguished  public  service. 
Ambassador  Velarde  has  labored  unceasingly  and  indefatigably  in  furthering 
closer  understanding  t)etween  the  nations  of  America. 

As  the  representative  of  the  United  States  on  this  board,  may  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  splendid  and  important 
service  rendered  by  Ambassador  Velarde  during  the  period  of  this  stay  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  shall  all  miss  him  very  greatly  and  I  know  that  I  am  simply  express¬ 
ing  what  is  in  your  minds  when  I  extend  to  him  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  fullest 
measure  of  happiness  during  the  years  to  come. 

The  Ambassador  of  Peru,  deeply  moved  by  the  tribute  paid  him  by 
his  colleagues,  e.xpressed  his  appreciation  in  the  following  words: 

Gentlemen:  This  luncheon  is  a  signal  honor  for  me  and  a  beautiful  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  generosity  on  your  part. 

I  have  always  l)elieved,  perhaps  because  of  my  own  insufficiency,  that  sixjcch, 
however  mueh  it  may  be  considered  a  divine  gift  granted  exclusively  to  the  human 
race,  is  a  woefully  inadequate  means  of  expression  when  the  spirit  is  charged  with 
deep  feeling.  Such  is  my  case  to-day.  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  known  my 
gratitude  to  you.  I  caTi  not  find  words  to  indicate  my  intense  emotion  at  seeing 
myself  for  the  last  time  surrounded  by  my  dearly  lieloved  companions  of  six  years 
of  priesthood  in  this  temple,  on  whose  altar  our  intertwined  flags  form  a  single 
emblem. 
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Reflected  in  the  personality  of  each  of  you  I  see  a  sister  nation,  endowed  with 
the  same  spiritual  attributes  that  characterize  your  hearts  and  minds.  Through 
you,  I  see  all  the  nations  of  this  continent  around  this  table,  intermingled  in 
the  singleness  of  thought  and  friendship  which  has  prevailed,  and  will  perforce 
continue  to  prevail,  thanks  to  the  serenity  and  harmony  of,  I  shall  not  say  the 
discussions,  but  the  deliberations  carried  on  in  the  intimacy  of  the  board. 

Opposing  ideas  are  diseussed  and  friendly  relations  are  weighed,  but  when  the 
ideal  is  one,  and  good  will  is  equally  shared,  effort  is  concentrated  upon  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  former  and  the  strengthening  of  the  latter. 

The  very  name  of  our  institution — Pan  American  Union — is  eloquent  of  its 
character  and  its  object,  that  is,  the  perfect  spiritual  interpenetration  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  New  World  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  welfare  and  progress. 

The  development  of  commerce,  the  extension  of  transportation  facilities,  the 
promotion  and  expansion  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  wealth  of  each 
Republic  in  such  manner  that  each  may  offer  to  the  others  what  they  need  in 
exchange  for  what  she  lacks;  the  propagation  of  scientific  knowledge;  the  con¬ 
cordance  and  harmony  of  internal  laws;  the  unification  of  the  precepts  of 
international  law — all  these  are,  without  doubt,  valuable  elements  of  rapproche¬ 
ment;  but  however  great  their  importance,  they  do  not  constitute  separately 
or  together  the  fundamental  basis  for  a  real  union  between  peoples,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  pertain  exclusively  to  practical  considerations. 

International  alliances  based  on  what  have  been  called  common  interests,  but 
almost  always  springing  from  exigencies  of  the  moment,  arc  as  unstable  and 
transitory  as  these  same  interests,  whose  community  disappears  with  the  same 
ease  as  it  arose. 

Facts,  when  they  respond  merely'  to  material  considerations,  though  harmonized 
with  common  welfare,  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  great  ideals,  pure  in  origin 
and  fruitful  in  realization;  and  the  Pan  American  Union  follows  the  purest  and 
most  fruitful  of  all  in  promoting  the  fraternal  union  of  the  peoples  of  America. 

I  hope  that  this  fraternity  may  continue  effective  and  real,  based  on  the  same 
spiritual  interpenetration  which  has  united  those  sitting  here  in  a  single  mind 
and  a  single  heart,  so  that  the  soul  of  America  may  still  be  one,  and  the  world 
revolve  around  the  Western  Continent,  only  a  few  centuries  ago  unknown  and 
almost  uninhabited. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  You  have  contributed  to  the  brilliance 
of  this  luncheon  not  only  by  your  presence,  but  also  by  the  valued  contribution  of 
your  kind  and  eloquent  remarks.  I  heard  them  with  deep  gratitude,  and  shall 
retain  them  as  i)recious  jewels  among  the  treasures  of  memory. 

Mr.  Director  General:  Permit  me  to  put  on  record  once  more  a  truth  gladly 
and  affectionately  attested  by  each  and  every  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
cf  the  Pan  American  Union:  You,  Doctor  Rowe,  by  putting  at  the  service  of  the 
Union  not  one  nor  some  only  of  your  rare  gifts,  which  I  shall  not  name  because 
modesty  is  prominent  among  them,  but  all  your  talents,  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  reputation,  the  luster,  the  efficiency,  perhaps  the  very  life  of  this  splendid 
institution. 

Dr.  Gil  Borges:  It  would  be  ungrateful  and  unbecoming  for  me  to  take  my 
leave  without  special  mention  of  the  serene  and  gifted  Venezuelan  statesman  who 
shares  with  Doctor  Rowe  the  arduous  and  difficult  task  of  directing  this  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  through  your  distinguished  person  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  each 
and  every  one  of  your  able  and  conscientious  co-workers,  including  the  most 
humble. 

Gentlemen:  In  wishing  the  Pan  American  Union  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny, 
my  good  wishes  go  with  you  one  and  all. 
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In  a  meeting  held  March  5,  1930,  the  Governing  Board  passed  the 
following  resolution  in  honor  of  Ambassador  Velarde ; 

Whereas  Dr.  Herndn  V’elarde,  Ambassador  of  Peru  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  six  years  the  representative  of  Peru  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  during  his  long  and  meritorious  career  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  at  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  and  on  the  Governing  Board,  and 

Whereas  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  the  maturity  of  his  exi)erience,  the  loftiness 
and  serenity  of  his  mind  and  his  collaboration,  inspired  by  sincere  sentiments  of 
sympathy  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  harmony  and  solidarity 
l)etween  the  nations  of  America,  and 

Whereas  his  career  has  recently  culminated  in  effective  cooperation  in  the 
happy  arrangement  which  has  established  on  permanent  bases  of  peace  and 
amity  the  relations  between  two  great  American  nations: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  resolves  to  express  to  Doctor 
Velarde  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  diplomatic  activity,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  service  that  he  has  rendered  and  to  record 
on  the  minutes  a  sentiment  of  regret  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  Governing  Board. 
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By  Brower  V.  York 

Chief,  Information  Section,  Aeronautics  Trade  Division,  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States 

tVTIX  AMERICA  has  taken  a  leading  place  in  air  transportation. 

_j  There  are  more  miles  of  air  lines,  regularly  operated,  in  Latin 
America  than  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe.  The  long-standing 
need  for  and  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  air  transportation  in 
this  region  of  the  New  World  have  caused  this  new  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  to  be  introduced  there  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other 
comparable  area.  This  surprising  accomplishment  has  resulted  from 
local  efforts  as  well  as  from  the  e.xertions  of  companies  organized  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.  The  most  important  developments 
are  recent  and  all  indications  point  to  further  activity  and  greater 
results. 

There  were  on  February  15,  1930,  37,530  miles  of  air  lines  in  and 
between  the  countries  and  colonies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  south 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  there  were  fewer  miles  of  regular 
air  lines  in  the  European  network,  which  e.xtends  into  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  into  South  America.  In  the  summer  of  1929  the  European 
mileage  was,  however,  somewhat  greater  than  the  Latin  American 
total.  Climatic  and  other  conditions  still  cause  a  winter  curtail¬ 
ment  of  services  in  Europe,  but  this  practice  is  not  followed  in  the 
.\merican  countries.  In  the  United  States  there  are  26,306  miles 
of  regularly  operated  air  lines.  In  Canada,  Australia,  and  Japan 
the  figures  are  much  smaller. 

To  make  a  real  comparison  between  these  figures,  population  and 
area  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  they  are  among  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  influencing  the  provision  of  air  services.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  hemisphere  south  of  the  continental  United  States  is, 
roughly,  100,000,000,  compared  with  over  120,000,000  in  the  United 
States  and  about  335,000,000  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia.  The 
area  of  the  Americas  in  question  amounts  to  approximately  8,325,000 
square  miles,  while  that  of  the  United  States  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  or  3,000,000  square  miles,  more  or  less. 
Measured  by  area  alone  the  first  region  is  at  a  disadvantage,  but  by 
population  the  showing  is  excellent.  The  relative  buying  power  of 
the  people,  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  the  degree  of  industrial 
development,  and  the  physical  geography  of  the  three  regions  offfef 
vast  fields  for  further  comparisons. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  during:  the  Latin  American  colonial 
period,  lasting  over  three  centuries,  transportation  facilities  w^ere 
extremely  limited.  Travel  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  minimum 
and  only  the  most  valuable  commodities  were  carried.  There  was 
much  dissatisfaction  because  Spain  required  all  trade  to  be  carried 
on  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  through  Vera  Cruz 
and  a  point  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  trade  of  Brazil  was 
long  limited  to  commerce  with  Portugal.  There  were  no  ocean 
vessels,  as  to-day,  plying  between  all  the  coasts  on  regular  schedule; 
there  were  no  cables  nor  railroads.  Only  a  comparatively  few  Euro¬ 
peans  were  scattered  in  isolated  settlements  surrounded  by  Indian 
tribes.  However,  early  American  and  European  (other  than  Spanish 
and  Portuguese)  sailing  vessels  helped  to  unite  the  distant  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  (1810-1830),  the  first  railroad  was  started  in  the  United 
States  and  soon  American  pioneers  were  building  railroads  in  parts 
of  South  America.  Later  European  capital  and  engineering  talent 
helped  to  provide  other  railroads  there.  This  construction,  although 
extremely  difficult  in  most  places,  has  continued,  but  there  is  hardly 
a  country  in  Latin  America  which  has  completely  developed  its  rail¬ 
road  system.  Most  of  the  railroads  connect  seaports  with  interior 
points,  and  few  of  them  link  two  or  more  countries.  However,  the 
cable,  the  steamship,  the  radio  have  come  since  the  days  of  sailing 
vessels,  and  have  helped  to  bring  all  the  countries  closer  together. 

The  highway,  another  aid  to  transportation  and  communication, 
is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  throughout  Latin  America. 
Engineering  difficulties  similar  to  those  met  by  railroad  builders 
tend  to  make  highways  expensive  in  many  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  while  these  arteries  will  eventually  connect  all  the  countries, 
they  have  not  in  all  cases  reached  international  boundaries. 

Latin  America  as  a  whole  is  in  a  period  of  progress,  and  large 
I  modem  cities,  important  industries,  and  other  great  developments 
have  already  made  their  appearance.  These,  more  than  ever  before, 
require  quick  communication  and  transportation  facilities.  The 
distances  between  the  business  and  industrial,  mining,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  centers  remain  great.  The  physical  geography  of  the  area 
remains  unchanged.  Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  newest 
form  of  transportation  since,  broadly  speaking,  the  ocean  steamer  is 
here  the  closest  competitor  of  aircraft. 

I  Political  and  business  leaders  throughout  this  large  part  of  the  world 
I  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  recognized  the  special  need 

I  for  a  rapid  means  of  carrying  man  and  his  written  messages  and 

S  goods  throughout  the  area  under  discussion.  As  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  these  men,  there  have  been  set  up  17  operating  organizations 
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(Prepared  by  the  Aeronautics  Trade  Division  of  the  Deiwrtment  of  Commerce,  February  15,  1930.) 
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which  employ  about  250  aircraft  and  hundreds  of  men  over  a  vast 
and  far-flung:  network  of  airways.  Much  preparatory  work  and  plan¬ 
ning,  extending  over  1 5  years,  were  required.  Before  the  World  War, 
American  and  European  aircraft  were  introduced  into  some  Latin 
.Vmerican  countries.  During  its  course  newer  types  were  taken  there 
from  the  United  States.  Immediately  after  the  war,  when  many 
flyers  and  planes  were  released  from  military  duty,  some  of  them 
went  to  Latin  America.  Spectacular  flights  further  increased  popular 
interest.  Governments  bought  airplanes,  and  began  training  a  few 
military  officers  to  fly.  Individuals  bought  planes  for  business  or 
pleasure  flights.  Enthusiasts  formed  flying  clubs.  Local,  United 


CourteB>‘  of  “  The  Grace  Loc  *' 


LAS  PALMAS  AIRDROME  -AT  LIMA,  PERU 
On  the  field  appear  several  planes  of  the  fleet  in  the  west  coitst  service. 


States,  British,  French,  and  German  individuals  and  companies  sought 
to  operate  regular  air  services.  There  were  several  failures  and  a  few 
successes  up  to  the  beginning  of  1926. 

The  German  colony  at  La  Paz  gave  a  German  plane  to  the  Bolivian 
Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  independence  cele¬ 
bration  in  August,  1925.  Shortly  thereafter  a  local  company  was 
formed,  which  has  extended  its  lines  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  network  of  nearly  2,300  miles,  over  which  10  planes  are 
employed. 

At  the  same  time  European  interests  began  searching  in  earnest 
for  good  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  regular  air  services. 
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KIO  DE  JANEIRO  AS  IT  APPEARS  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE 


Developments  in  Latin  America  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
there  were  over  10,000  miles  of  regular  air  lines  by  the  end  of  1928. 
The  airplane  was  being  improved  and  being  changed  to  meet  the 
exacting  reiiuirements  of  the  area  discussed  in  this  article,  as  its  use 
there  was  increasing.  The  demand  for  air  service  grew  rapidly 
after  the  visit  of  President-elect  Hoover  just  before  his  inauguration. 
American  companies  increased  their  efforts,  competition  stirred  all 
interests  to  greater  activity  and  the  remarkable  progress  of  1929  was 
recorded. 

The  17  operators  of  air  services  may  be  divided  into  5  groups. 
Group  A  comprises  4  native  in  the  area — their  lines  total  2,980  miles 
in  length;  Group  B,  4  companies  which  are  combinations  of  local  and 
American  interests — their  lines  extend  3,546  miles;  Group  C,  3  which 
are  local-German — their  mileage  is  6,005  miles;  Group  D,  5  American 
companies  (2  of  which  have  several  local  subsidiary  organizations), 
with  lines  extending  19,964  miles;  and  Group  E,  a  French  company 
with  5,035  miles  of  air  lines  in  this  region. 

GROUP  A 

The  Chilean  Government  through  its  military  forces  inaugurated 
a  regular  air  mail  and  passenger  service  between  Santiago  and  northern 
points  as  far  as  Arica  on  March  5, 1 929.  The  line  was  extended  south¬ 
ward  to  Puerto  Montt  on  January  5,  1930.  The  “Moth”  planes 
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originally  employed  are  being  replaced  by  larger  Fairchild  planes  to 
meet  increased  traffic  reiiuirements.  In  September,  1929,  the  planes 
flew  about  31,000  miles  on  schedule  and  carried  64  passenger  and  418 
pounds  of  mail. 

The  Ciovernment  of  Guatemala  started  its  regular  service  for  mail 
and  passengers  between  Guatemala  City  and  Flores  in  March,  1929. 
Air  mail  and  provisional  passenger  rates  were  fixed. 

The  Mexican  Government  operated  an  air  mail  route  daily  between 
Mexico  City  and  Nuevo  Laredo  beginning  October  1,  1928,  but  later 
retired  in  favor  of  private  companies.  The  Companfa  de  Transportes 


Courtca>’  of  ffreo.  rrool-Lecon  and  American  Photo  Supply  Co. 

CHAPULTEPEC  CASTLE  AND  PARK,  MEXICO  CITY 
The  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

A^reos  Transcontinentales,  S.  A.,'  started  two  services,  as  indicated 
on  the  map,  on  October  1,  1929. 

In  order  to  bring  the  remote  northeastern  part  of  Peru  closer  to 
Lima  the  Peruvian  Navy  Air  Line  was  established  between  Iquitos 
on  the  Amazon,  Contamana,  Masisea,  Puerto  Bermudez,  and  La 
Merced,  near  Lima,  in  January,  1928.  Mail  and  passengers  are  car¬ 
ried  over  this  600-mile  route  in  36  hours,  twice  a  week,  a  journey  which 
takes  three  weeks  by  pack  mule,  canoe,  and  river  boat.  On  this  trip 
the  Amazon  and  Ucayali  Rivei’s  are  followed  by  seaplanes;  the  land 
planes  which  ply  on  the  section  between  La  Merced  and  Puerto 
Bermudez  must  scale  the  Andes  at  over  10,000  feet.  In  addition,  a 


•  S.  A.^Socitdad  andnimo,  equivalent  to  incorporated  company. 
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branch  line  was  recently  established  between  Iquitos  and  Moya- 
bamba.  These  dev'elopinents  moan  much  to  regions  otherwise  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access.  The  planes  carry  full  loads  and  at  times  intending 
passengers  must  engage  seats  six  weeks  in  advance.  This  makes  a 
highly  creditable  showing  for  purely  local  enterprise  in  a  new  field 
and  much  further  progress  is  certain. 

GROUP  B 

The  Compafua  A6rea  Hondurena,  recently  formed  to  operate  in 
Honduras,  has  taken  over  the  air  operations  of  the  Tela  Railroad  Co., 


C'opyricht  by  "Scadta 


AIRPORT  AT  BARRANQIILI.A,  COLO.MBIA 
He;i(l(|uarters  of "  Scadta,”  the  company  which  o|>erated  the  first  commercial  air  service  in  South  America. 


a  subsidiary  of  an  American  fruit  company,  which  used  three  planes 
in  a  regular  service  between  Tela,  San  Pedro,  and  Tegucigalpa. 

The  Companla  A4rea  de  Transportes,  S.  A.,  of  Mexico  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  operator  in  Me.xico  with  over  2,000  miles  of  lines  and  plans  for 
extensions. 

The  Faucett  Aviation  Co.  of  Peru,  organized  in  that  country  with 
both  Peruvian  and  American  capital,  bears  the  name  of  an  American 
pioneer  in  aeronautics  in  Latin  America.  Mr.  Faucett  was  the  first 
flyer  to  reach  most  of  Peru’s  cities  and  towns  by  air;  for  eight  3'ears, 
beginning  wnth  1920,  he  carried  passengers  wherever  they  wanted  to 
go.  An  average  of  300  passengers  a  year  was  carried  in  this  irregular 
service.  The  company  now  uses  large  modern  planes  which  ply 
regularly  once  a  week  in  each  direction  between  Paita  and  Mollendo 
and  other  centers  along  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  company’s  planes  and 
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those  of  the  Pan  American  (Jrace  Airways,  mentioned  under  Group 
D,  fly  on  schedules  designed  to  give  the  best  public  service.  Unfair 
competition  is  avoided. 

The  shortest  air  line  in  Latin  America,  and  possibly  in  the  world, 
is  that  of  the  Isthmian  Airways  (Inc.).  Passengers  and  goods  are 
carried  47  miles  from  ocean  to  ocean  over  the  Panama  Canal  several 
times  a  day. 

GROUP  c 


The  Lloyd  A^reo  Boliviano,  previously  mentioned,  during  its  first 
three  j-ears  of  operation,  ended  September  30,  1929,  made  1,972 
flights  lasting  together  3,086  hours  and  covering  267,291  miles.  The 
total  amount  of  weight  carried  was  1,500,193  pounds.  Seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three  passengers,  of  whom  263  were  children 
and  1,037  were  women,  weighed  1,257,555  pounds.  The  mail  carried 
weighed  22,165  pounds,  the  baggage  119,984,  and  the  goods  100,511 
pounds. 

The  Condor  Syndicate  of  Brazil  and  a  subsidiary,  the  Empreza 
de  Via^ao  Aerea  Rio  Grandense,  together  carried  6,751  passengers, 
18,280  pounds  of  mail  and  140,426  pounds  of  baggage  and  goods  in 
1928.  The  large  seaplanes  of  this  company  fly  three  times  a  week 
in  each  direction  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
between  there  and  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre. 

The  Sociedad  Colombo  Alemana  de  Transportes  Aereos,  or  “Scad- 
ta,”  in  Colombia  is  known  as  the  first  successful  commercial  air 
service  in  the  world.  Over  its  original  route  between  Barranquilla 
and  Girardot,  the  Magdalena  River  port  nearest  Bogota,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  no  competition  e.xcept  the  river  boats,  which  require  a  week 
or  more  at  best  to  cover  the  600  miles.  The  company  has  extended 
its  services  to  Paita,  Peru,  via  Ecuador,  and  to  Panama,  so  that  its 
lines  extend  over  2,720  miles.  The  following  figures  indicate  the 
growth  of  the  company’s  operations; 


1 

1 

Year 

Miles  flown 

1 

Passengers 

carried 

1 

Mail  carried 

Passengers, 
baggage,  and 
goods  car¬ 
ried 

1920.. . . . .  . 

2,  688 

12 

Pounds 

no 

Pounds 

1,  765 

1921 _ 

53,  653 

379 

3,  421 

63,  275 

1922 _ 

128,002 

1,  137 

10,  660 

182,  342 

1923 _ _ 

184,  383 

1,  318 

'  18, 296 

221,  097 

1924.. _ _ 1 

168,  555 

1,  084 

23,  593 

180,  864 

1925 _ 1 

1  182,  150 

1,  134 

26,  749 

202,  051 

1920 . . 

302,  210 

2,  116 

58,  574 

377,  949 

1927 . . . 

327,  645 

2,  667 

79,  565 

450,  848 

1928 _ 

580,  846 

4,  956 

111,  881 

1,  066,  491 
1,  150,  344 

1929... . . 

765,  015 

5,  401 

133,  244 

Total . 

2,  695,  147 

20,  204 

466,  093 

3,  897,  026 

ANDEAN  PEAKS 

Planes  in  the  Argentine-Chilean  service  must  reach  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  in  crossing  the  Andes. 

CROUP  D 

The  New  York,  Rio,  and  Buenos  Aires  Line  (“Nyrba”)  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  company  which  has  made  great  strides  recently.  Following  a 
considerable  period  of  negotiations  with  the  governments  concerned, 
the  company  started  on  September  1,  1929,  the  first  transcontinental 
passenger  and  mail  service  in  South  America,  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  Santiago.  The  Ford  transport  planes  carried  770  passengers 
during  the  first  four  months.  They  must  rise  to  14,000  feet  to  cross 
the  Uspallata  Pass  in  the  Andes,  but  they  fly  over  the  700-mile  route 
in  eight  hours  as  against  a  trip  of  41  hours  by  train.  Buenos  Aires 
was  linked  with  Montevideo  on  August  21,  1929,  by  this  line,  and 
the  lai^e  seaplanes  carry  capacity  loads  on  two  round  trips  a  day. 
(Several  earlier  services  had  been  maintained  for  brief  periods  over 
this  short  route.)  Buenos  Aires  was  linked  with  Yacuiba,  Bolivia, 
and  the  Bolivian  Air  System  on  November  27,  1929.  Three  days 
later  a  weekly  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Mar  del  Plata  was 
started.  During  January,  1930,  the  company’s  service  was  extended 
up  the  coast  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Ceara.  Plans  call  for  this  exten¬ 
sive  system  to  be  connected  with  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  the  West 
Indies,  Cuba,  and  New  York.* 

The  Pan  American  Airways  System,  including  associated  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  (especially  Pan  American  Grace  Airways  and  the 


>  Service  was  actually  extended  to  Miami  on  Feb.  18. 
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Compania  Mexicana  de  Aviacidn)  is  the  largest  in  the  area.  A  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  have  been  used  to  develop  this  great  new 
transjiortation  organization.  The  company  started  from  Miami  and 
extended  its  air  services  southward,  first  to  Habana.  Three  round 
trips  a  day  are  made  over  this  route.  Passengers  and  mail  are  also 
carried  three  times  a  week  between  Miami  and  Nassau  and  between 
Miami  and  Georgetown  via  Habana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Port  au 
Prince,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Juan,  St.  Thomas,  the  Windward  Is¬ 
lands,  and  Port  of  Spain.  In  January,  1929,  the  air-mail  service 
between  Miami  and  Cristobal  through  Central  America  was  started. 


THE  PLAZ.V  COXQRESO,  BUENOS  AIRES 


A  year  later  the  large,  fast  planes  began  carrying  passengers  over  this 
long  route.  The  mail  service  was  extended  dowm  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  to  Santiago  and  across  the  north  coast  to  Curasao, 
over  both  of  w’hich  routes  one  flight  a  week  is  made.  On  October  12, 
1929,  the  mail  service  was  extended  to  Buenos  Aires  and  later  to 
Montevideo.  Passengers  are  carried  between  Tacna  (Peru)  and  the 
Canal  Zone  and  countries  to  the  north.  Recently  a  branch  from 
San  Lorenzo,  Honduras,  to  Guatemala  City  was  opened. 

Connection  is  made  at  Guatemala  City  with  the  Compania  Mexi¬ 
cana  de  Aviacibn,  which  carries  mail  and  passengers  to  Brownsville 
by  way  of  several  points  in  Me.xico.  The  last-named  company  also 
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CourtMy  of  Tourinc  Club  Unixuayo 

MONTEVIDEO  FROM  THE  AIR 
The  new  Capitol  apiiears  in  the  center  of  the  illustration. 


has  services  between  Merida  and  Vera  Cruz  and  between  the  capital 
and  Tampico.  Between  Mexico  City  and  Brownsville  the  flights  are 
daily.  This  company  has  earned  an  excellent  record  in  Mexico. 
Plans  call  for  several  extensions  and  improvements  in  this  system. 

The  Pickwick  Airways  of  California  has  extended  its  line  from  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  down  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  Mexico  City 
and  southward  to  Guatemala  City  and  San  Salvador.  Passengers, 
goods,  and  M^exican,  Guatemalan,  and  Salvadorean  mails  are  carried. 
Several  cities  in  the  mountainous  part  of  western  Mexico  are  thus 
brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other  and  the  capital  as  well  as 
with  Central  America  and  the  United  States. 

The  Porto  Rico  Airways  recently  started  a  daily  service  between 
San  Juan  and  Ponce.  The  company  is  training  Porto  Ricans  to  fly. 

GROUP  E 

Late  in  1927  the  French  Compagnie  Gendrale  A4ropostale  extended 
its  line  from  southern  France  to  Casablanca  and  Dakar  in  Africa 
across  the  south  Atlantic  to  Natal,  and  thence  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Fast  steamers  are  used  for  the  ocean  crossing  and  mails  are  carried 
from  Europe  to  Argentina  in  10  days.  The  line  was  extended  to 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  to  Santiago,  Chile.  Recently  the  French 
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Photocraph  by  Richard  B.  Hoit 


HABAXA,  CUBA 

The  fine  shore  drive  nilled  the  Midecon  extends  nlong  the  ocean  front  in  the  foreground,  and  the  I’aseo  de 
Marti  (Prado)  from  left  to  right  through  the  center. 

company  started  carrying  passcngei’s  along  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  and  announced  plans  for  an  extension  to  Venezuela.  Faster 
and  larger  planes  are  being  placed  in  the  company’s  service  in  Europe 
and  South  America  to  speed  the  mails. 

This  brief  outline  is  indicative  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  air 
communications  in  Latin  America.  It  was  possible  only  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  and  willingness  of  the  public  authorities  to  aid 
the  introduction  of  the  needed  services.  Their  plans  and  those  of 
the  operators  call  for  considerable  extensions,  which  are  being  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  rapidity  of  recent  and  current  progress. 

Nearly  every  government  has  arranged  for  the  carriage  of  its  local 
and  foreign  mails  by  air  at  reasonable  air  mail  rates.  The  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  has  announced  reductions,  amounting 
in  some  cases  to  50  per  cent,  in  rates  on  air  mail  destined  to  Latin 
America.  The  operators  know'  by  their  contracts  what  they  are 
required  to  do  and  the  governments  are  handling  the  arrangements 
without  interruption  or  difficulty. 

Regulations  are  being  prepared  to  control  air  traffic  throughout 
the  Pan  American  Republics.  An  air  navigation  convention  was 
approved  at  Habana  in  February,  1928,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  each  interested  government.  Changes  in  laws  and 
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Courtesy  of  Brie.  Gen.  Dion  WiUinms.  U.  S.  M.  C. 

MOUNT  CHONCO,  NICARAGUA 
This  view  gives  an  example  of  some  of  the  Central  American  terntin. 


regulations  have  been  and  are  expected  to  be  frequent  because  of 
the  rapid  development  in  the  new  mode  of  transportation  and  its 
particular  character  and  needs. 

Hundreds  of  airports  and  landing  fields  have  been  prepared  or 
designated  throughout  the  area  and  progress  everywhere  is  being 
made  in  improving  these  facilities  as  well  as  in  adding  to  their  number. 
The  larger  companies  have  what  are  considered  the  best  radio  com¬ 
munication  systems  for  the  purpose  in  the  world.  Public  sources 
of  weather  information  are  being  improved  to  meet  the  new  need. 
The  provision  of  lighting  facilities  to  permit  night  flying  will  bring 
Buenos  Aires  and  New  York  within  5  days  of  each  other  instead  of 
10  as  at  present  by  daylight  flying  or  18  by  ocean  vessel. 

When  the  abrupt  changes  in  temperature,  altitude,  and  weather 
in  Latin  America  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  the  comparatively  limited  experience  in  flying  in  such 
regions  it  is  recognized  that  these  developments  are  worthy  of  much 
praise.  They  should  arouse  suflicient  interest  to  cause  general 
support  of  the  services  and  to  promote  continued  progress. 

Details  of  the  regular  air  services  as  of  February  15,  1930,  are; 
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Aik  Services  and  Operating  Companies  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  South  of  the  Continental  United  States 

Compania  Lloyd  Aero  Boliviano;  total  operating  mileage,  2,274. 

Casilla  357,  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods). 

La  Paz — Cochabamba  (via  Oruro) — 236  miles. 

Cochabamba — Santa  Cruz  (via  Vallegrande) — 304  miles. 
Cochabamba — Trinidad  (via  Todos  Santos) — 280  miles. 
Cochabamba — Sucre — 149  miles. 

Santa  Cruz — Puerto  Suarez  (via  San  Jose,  Robore) — 466  miles. 
Santa  Cruz — Yacuiba  (via  Charagua,  Villa  Montes) — 373  miles. 
Trinidad — Riberalta  (via  Santa  Ana,  Guayaramerin,  Villa  Bella, 
Cachuela,  Esperanza) — 466  miles. 

The  Condor  Syndicate;  total  operating  mileage,  1,011. 

Rua  Alfandega,  5,  Edificio  Banco  Germanico,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
(Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Rio  de  Janeiro — Rio  Grande  do  Sul — 851  miles. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul — Puerto  Alegre  (via  Pelotas) — 160  miles. 
Chilean  Army  Mail  Service;  total  operating  mileage,  1,035. 

Santiago,  Chile.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Santiago — Arica  (via  Coquimbo,  Ovalle,  Copiapo,  Antofagasta, 
Iquique) — 510  miles. 

Santiago — Puerto  Montt — 525  miles. 

Sociedad  Colombo  Alemana  de  Transportes  A6reos  (“Scadta”)?  total 
operating  mileage,  2,720. 

Barranquilla,  Colombia.  New  York  office,  care  of  International 
Aerotravel  and  Supplies  (Inc.),  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
(Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Barranquilla — Girardot  (via  Calamar,  Magangue,  El  Banco, 
Gamarra,  Puerto  Wilches,  Puerto  Barrios,  BaiTancas,  and  La 
Dorada) — 625  miles. 

Girardot — Neiva — 94  miles. 

Barranquilla — Buenaventura  (via  Cartagena,  Lorica,  and  Sau- 
tata) — 520  miles. 

Buenaventura — Guayaquil  (Ecuador) — 475  miles. 

Guayaquil — Paita  (Peru) — 112  miles. 

Bucaramanga — Puerto  Wilches — 80  miles. 

Cristobal — Sautata — 240  mUes.  . 

Bogota — Ibague  (via  Girardot) — 90  miles. 

Cristobal — Buenaventura  (via  Panama,  Istmina) — 484  miles. 
1)9157— 30— Bull.  4 - 4 
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La  Compagnie  Generale  Airopostale;  total  operating  mileage,  5,035. 

92  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es,  Paris,  France.  (Mail.)  (Passen¬ 
gers,  Buenos  Aires — Natal.) 

Buenos  Aires — Santiago  (via  Mendoza,  Villa  Mercedes  and 
Rufino) — 750  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Asuncion  (via  Monto  Caseros  and  Posadas) — 
690  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Comodoro  Rivadavia  (via  Bahia  Blanca,  San 
Antonio  and  Trelew) — 840  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Natal  (via  Pelotas,  Porto  Alegre,  Florianopolis, 
Sao  Francisco,  Paranagua,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Victoria, 
Caravellas,  Bahia,  Maceio,  and  Recife) — 2,515  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Mar  del  Plata — 240  miles. 

Guatemalan  Government  Line;  total  operating  mileage,  240. 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Guatemala  City — Huehuetenango — 75  miles. 

Guatemala  City — La  Libertad — Flores — 165  miles. 

Cla.  Airea  Hondurena;  total  operating  mileage,  166. 

Tela,  Honduras.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Tela — San  Pedro — Tegucigalpa — 166  miles. 

Companla  Mexicana  de  Aviacion,  S.  A.;  total  operating  mileage,  2,028. 

Edificio  Woodrow,  2°  Piso,  Mexico,  D.  F.  (Passengers,  mail,  and 
goods.) 

Brownsville  (Texas) — Mexico  City — (via  Matamoros  and  Tam¬ 
pico) — 472  miles. 

Vera  Cruz  (Tejeria) — Merida — (via  Minatitlan — Villa  Her- 
mosa — Ciudad  del  Carmen  and  Campeche) — 535  miles. 

Vera  Cruz — Tapachula — (via  San  Jeronimo  and  Arriaga) — 419 
miles. 

Tapachula — Guatemala  City — 133  miles. 

Mexico  City — Tuxpan — (via  Tampico) — 244  miles. 

Tampico — Vera  Cruz — (via  Tuxpan) — 225  miles. 

Corporacion  Aerondutica  de  Transportes,  S.  A.;  total  operating  mileage 
2,033. 

5  de  Mayo  6  A.,  Mexico,  D.  F.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Matamoros — Mazatlan  (via  Monterrey,  Torreon,  and  Duran¬ 
go) — 683  miles. 

Mexico  City — Ciudad  Juarez  (El  Paso) — (via  Leon,  Aguas- 
calientes,  Zacatecas,  Torreon,  Parral  and  Chihuahua) — 1,003 
miles. 

Chihuahua — Nogales  (via  Nacozari  and  Cananea) — 347  miles. 
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TrnnKpories  Aereos  Transcontinentales,  S.  A.;  total  operating  mileage, 

f)05. 

San  Luis  Potosi  (to  be  moved  to  Torreon).  (Passengers,  mail, 
and  goods.) 

Torreon — San  Luis  Potosi  (via  Zacatecas) — 290  miles. 

Torreon — Piedras  Negras — 315  miles. 

Isthmian  Airways  {Inc.);  total  operating  mileage,  47. 

Cristobal,  C.  Z.  (Passengers  and  goods.) 

Cristobal — Panama  City — 47  miles. 

Faricett  Aviation  Co.;  total  operating  mileage,  1,200. 

Lima,  Peru.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Arequipa — Paita  (via  Mollendo,  Ica,  Lima,  Chimbote,  Trujillo, 
Pacasmayo  and  Chiclayo) — 1,200  miles. 

Peruvian  Navy  Air  Service;  total  operating  mileage,  1,100. 

Lima,  Peru.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

San  Ramon  (La  Merced) — Iquitos  (via  Pto.  Bermudez,  Masisea, 
Contamana,  Orellana,  and  Requena) — 800  miles. 

Moyobamba — Iquitos  (via  Yurimaguas) — 300  miles. 

Porto  Rico  Airways;  total  operating  mileage,  100. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  (Passengers  and  goods.) 

San  Juan — Ponce — 100  miles. 

New  York,  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  Line  {Inc.)  (“Nyrba”);  total 

operating  mileage,  5,160. 

Graybar  Building,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (Care 
of  Dr.  Vicente  Fidel  Lopez,  Viamonte  550,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.)  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Buenos  Aires — Yacuiba  (Bolivia)  (via  Rosario,  Cordoba,  Tucu- 
man  and  Salta) — 640  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Asuncion  (via  Concordia  and  Corrientes) — 670 
miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Mar  del  Plata — 240  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Santiago  (Chile) — 700  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Ceara  (via  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Natal) — 
2,910  miles. 

Pan  American  Airways  {Inc.);  [Pan  American  Grace  Airways  (/«c.)]; 

total  operating  mileage,  10,067. 

122  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City.  (Mail.)  (Pas¬ 
sengers,  Miami-Tacna.)  (Passengers,  Miami-Georgetown.) 
(Passengers,  Miami-Nassau.) 

Miami — Nassau — 187  miles. 

Miami — Habana — Belize — Tela — Managua — David — Panama 
City — Cristobal — 2,074  miles. 
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Pan  American  Airways  (Inc.) — Continued. 

Guatemala  City — San  Salvador — 125  miles. 

San  Salvador — San  Lorenzo — 120  miles. 

Cristobal — Santiago  (via  Buenaventura,  Tumaco,  Esmeraldas, 
Guayaquil,  Talara,  Paita,  Trujillo,  Lima,  Mollendo,  Ilo, 
Tacna,  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Copiapo,  and  Ovalle) — 3,071  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Santiago — (via  Mendoza  and  Rufino) — 708  miles. 

Buenos  Aires — Montevideo — 120  miles. 

Cristobal — Cartagena — 446  miles. 

Cartagena — Barranquilla — 178  miles. 

Barranquilla — Curacao — 461  miles. 

Miami — Habana — 261  miles. 

Habana — Santa  Clara — Camaguey — Santiago  de  Cuba — Port- 
au-Prince — Santo  Domingo — San  Juan — 1,184  miles. 

San  Juan — St.  Thomas — St.  Johns — Castries — St.  Pierre — Port 
of  Spain — 752  miles. 

Port  of  Spain — Georgetown — 380  miles. 

Pickwick  Airways  (Inc.);  total  operating  mileage,  2,709. 

Pickwick  Terminal  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

[Pickwick  Latin  American  Airways  (Pickwick  Latino  Americana, 

S.  A.).]  ^  ^ 

5  de  Mayo  No.  7,  Me.xico,  D.  F.  (Passengers,  mail,  and  goods.) 

Me.xico  City — Mazatlan — (via  Morelia — Guadalajara — Tepic) — 
590  miles. 

Mazatlan — Nogales  (via  Culiacan — Sinaloa — Ciudad  Obregon — 
Guaymas — Hermosillo) — 666  miles. 

Nogales — Tiajuana — (via  Me.xicali — Zaragoza) — 369  miles. 

Mexico  City — Guatemala  City — (via  Puebla — Oaxaca — San 
Jeronimo — Tonala — Tapachula — Mariscal) — 732  miles. 

T onala — T uxtla — San  Cristobal — Comit an — T apachula — 227 
miles. 

Guatemala  City — San  Salvador — 125  miles. 


ON  GUATEMALAN  STREETS  AND 
HIGHWAYS 

By  Hamilton  M.  Wright 

Modern  pavements  of  Ameriean  type  are  being  laid  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  fine  old  city  of  Guatemala.  By  many  the  new 
paving  work  is  believed  to  be  a  first  step  in  a  movement  which  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  modernization  of  the  highways  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  Republic. 

Motorists  who  have  enjoyed  good  city  streets  almost  invariably 
become  good  road  enthusiasts;  their  preferences  and  the  economy  of 
travel  on  fine  highways  usually  mean  an  e.xtension  of  roads  leading 
out  of  the  city.  Habana  is  a  case  in  point;  indirectly  its  splendid 
streets  must  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  promoting  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  road  program  on  which  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  now  engaged. 

Street  work  in  Guatemala  is  at  present  confined  to  the  sections  in 
and  around  the  edge  of  the  capital,  where  a  Boston  firm  is  laying 
approximately  95,000  square  yards  of  pavement.  The  native  workers 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  the 
paving  work  has  gone  ahead  rapidly.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Guate¬ 
mala  City  is  contemplating  a  waterworks  and  drainage  program,  new 
pavements  are  not  being  laid  in  the  downtown  portions  of  the  city, 
thus  avoiding  a  duplication  of  work  to  make  the  necessary  installa¬ 
tions.  In  the  roads  and  streets  included  in  the  present  contract, 
there  is  now  sufficient  drainage,  and  also  plenty  of  room  on  either 
side  of  the  streets  to  install  sewers  and  waterpipes  without  disturbing 
the  pavement. 

The  present  streets  in  the  downtown  sections  permit  traffic  of  all 
sorts;  the  new  suburban  avenues  will  amplify  the  radius  of  com¬ 
fortable  motoring  and  make  more  desirable  the  residential  suburbs 
thus  reached. 

The  construction  of  these  new  streets  will  lend  new  interest  to  the 
charming  old  city  of  Guatemala.  Though  located  in  the  Tropics, 
it  is  not  essentially  a  tropical  city,  for  it  is  situated  on  a  plateau  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  slightly  less  than  that  of 
Denver,  Colo.  There  is  never  a  night  in  the  Guatemalan  capital 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  sleep  under  double  blankets.  The  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  warm  at  midday,  yet  the  writer  has  ridden  hundreds 
of  miles  through  the  uplands  of  Guatemala  without  discomfort. 
The  days  are  so  mild  that  throughout  the  year  light  spring  clothes 
can  be  worn.  The  city  is  very  healthful. 
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Guatemala  City  is  filled  with  color  and  the  charm  of  the  past. 
Immense  old  heavily  walled  buildings  vie  with  modern  shops.  The 
interiors  of  some  of  the  old  structures,  executed  in  magnificent 
style,  remind  one  of  the  ornate  interiors  of  the  older  sections  of  Paris. 
The  market  place  with  its  display  of  rare  and  delicious  tropical  fruits 
and  of  beautiful  woven  fabrics  in  brilliant  vegetable  dyes  can  never 
be  forgotten.  This  city  has  long  appealed  to  tourists.  The  leading 
hotels  are  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  able  to  make  the  traveler  com¬ 
fortable  in  every  way.  A  sojourn  at  one  of  them  also  affords  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  social  life  of  the  city,  as  many  prominent 
persons  in  the  community  gather  there  for  tea  dances  and  other  social 
events.  During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  tourists  visiting 
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QUAKRY  IN’  THE  VICINITY  OF  GU.ATEMALA  CITY 
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the  city  has  steadily  increased.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  reports  that 
as  many  as  200  visitors  at  one  time  participate  in  the  2-day  visits  to 
the  capital  offered  as  a  part  of  its  tours. 

Among  events  influencing  tourist  travel  to  Guatemala  was  the 
opening  in  January,  1930,  of  tri-weekly  airplane  trips  between  Guate¬ 
mala  City  and  San  Salvador  by  the  Pan  American  Airways.  The 
flight  takes  but  one  hour  and  one  half.  Planes  leave  Guatemala  City 
at  7  a.  m.  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  routes  out  of  Guatemala  City 
on  which  one  may  travel  long  distances  in  motor  cars.  It  is  now’ 
possible  to  drive  from  Guatemala  City  through  the  highlands  to 
Totonicapan,  visiting  Lake  Atitlan  and  Solala  en  route,  and  thence 
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down  to  Quezaltenango,  and  from  Quezaltenango  to  various  other 
towns  in  western  Guatemala.  It  is  also  possible  to  motor  from  Guate¬ 
mala  City  across  the  frontier  to  Santa  Ana  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
whence  a  train  journey  of  about  45  miles  takes  one  to  the  capital. 
And  also  from  Guatemala  City  one  may  already  drive  a  good  share 
of  the  way  to  the  port  of  San  Jose  on  the  south  coast. 

These  routes  form  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  modern  paved 
highways.  There  are,  indeed,  some  fine  stretches  of  good  road 
embankment  now  in  the  Republic  which  when  improved  and  paved 
could  serve  as  sections  of  through  arterial  road  systems.  Some  of 
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MODERN  MACHINERY  EMPLOYED  IN  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 

A  pneumatic  scariQer  on  a  10-ton  roller  hre:iking  up  an  old  l>ase.  Kiglit:  Finishing  the  curb  and 
gutter  on  the  Thirtieth  of  June  Roulevard. 

the  finest  e.xamples  of  highway  engineering  work  the  writer  has  seen 
have  been  successfully  e.xecuted  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Guatemala 
by  Guatemalan  engineers.  But  an  extensive  program  is  necessar}' 
to  tie  existing  roads  in  a  general  system  of  arterial  highways. 

The  international  highway  between  Guatemala  City  and  San 
Salvador  affords  views  of  wonderful  scenery.  The  Guatemalan  por¬ 
tion  of  the  route  is  approximately  180  miles  long,  passing  over  many 
mountain  ranges  and  through  a  great  many  interesting  towns.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  urge  of  the  automobile  will  ultimately 
result  in  the  transformation  of  this  road  into  a  magnificent  paved 
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GUATEMALAN  VISTAS 


Upper:  A  distant  view  of  Lake  Atitlan  and  the  volcano  Atitlan.  Lower:  Agua  Volcano,  12,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  as  seen  from  tbe  ruins  of  “El  Colegio  de  Cristo." 
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highway  all  the  way  between  Guatemala  City  and  San  Salvador. 
The  experience  of  the  American  company  now  working  in  Guatemala, 
a  company  whose  road  engineering  and  construction  activities  are 
almost  world-wide,  shows  that  ver\’  capable  highway  workers  and 
excellent  materials  can  be  had  within  the  Republic. 

Immense  advantages,  both  on  the  economic  side  and  for  the  tourists, 
would  result  from  the  extension  of  arterial  systems  of  good  roads 
throughout  this  land  of  lakes  and  mountains. 

Guatemala  is  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  hospitable  regions  for 
the  traveler,  and  no  country  in  the  world,  in  the  writer’s  opinion. 


presents  more  striking  panoramas.  One  of  the  most  exhilarating 
trips  the  author  has  ever  taken  was  the  journey  from  Guatemala  City 
to  Antigua,  the  old  capital,  and  thence  onward  by  horseback  to  Lake 
Atitlan,  a  superb  body  of  water,  partly  surrounded  by  five  great 
volcanic  cones  which  one  sees  across  the  lake  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  lofty  plateau.  Thence  one  passes  across  pine-dotted 
plains  to  the  city  of  Totonicapan,  which,  although  8,300  feet  above  the 
sea,  appears  spread  out  like  a  toy  city  from  the  lofty  eminence  from 
which  it  is  beheld  after  the  ride  overland  from  Guatemala  City. 
The  country^  is  not  wild,  but  quite  frequently  dotted  with  villages  and 
cultivated  fields.  Old  mission  establishments  nestle  on  mountain 
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A  MODERN  STREET  IN  GUATEMALA  CITY 


Finished  pavement  on  the  Thirtieth  of  June  Boulevard 
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sides  above  which  tower  black  pine  forests,  or  are  found  now  and  then 
on  coinnianding  points  of  upland  plateaus.  There  one  can  enjoy 
peaches,  avocados,  loquats,  pomegranates,  mangoes,  zapotes,  green 
corn,  and  many  products  of  the  temperate  and  semitropical  regions. 
Fish  abound  in  some  of  the  mountain  streams.  Lake  Atitlan  is  filled 
with  trout  imported  some  years  ago,  which  can  be  seen  bj"  hundreds 
from  the  beach.  What  a  land  for  a  highway! 

The  climate  is  marvelous;  the  air  is  stimulating.  One  may  enjoy 
magnificent  vistas  of  mountains  50  or  60  miles  away.  The  deep 
blue  surface  of  Lake  Atitlan,  which  has  an  irregular  shore  line  of  27 
miles  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  and  palm-covered  mountain 
ridges,  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  brilliant  scenes.  After  the  sun 
has  risen,  this  ultramarine  blue  surface  sends  enormous  plumes  of 
white  vapor  curling  toward  the  summits  of  the  overshadowing  peaks, 
a  scene  almost  equaled  by  the  vision  afforded  at  the  better  known 
Lake  Amatitlan.  Gazing  across  Lake  Atitlan,  one  beholds  hues  that 
rival  those  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  blues,  purples, 
slate,  and  metallic  reds.  The  humble  Indians,  always  industriously 
toiling  or  following  the  trails  with  immense  burdens  on  their  heads 
(although  now  they  begin  to  patronize  the  motor  bus)  or,  again, 
beheld  on  holy  days  in  the  cities,  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  and 
festivals  of  the  church,  recall  the  scenes  depicted  by  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  in  Ramona.  There  in  the  lovely  hinterland  of  Guatemala 
one  can  almost  see  California  as  it  must  have  been  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  era — a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  a  wonderful  climate,  a 
brilliant  sun,  and  the  glorious  scenery  of  a  temperate  mountain  land 
in  the  semitropics. 

In  some  of  the  more  remote  sections  of  the  uplands  the  visitors 
will  be  attracted  by  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  natives  to  the 
peasant  class  of  Japan.  The  leather  sandals,  the  handwoven  straw 
hats,  the  short  kilts  e.xtending  to  the  knees,  and  the  loose  garment 
worn  by  these  natives,  w’hose  straight  coal  black  hair  and  features 
strangely  suggest  the  Japanese,  almost  instantly  recall  the  provincial 
districts  of  the  Land  of  Cherry  Blossoms. 


HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  HONDURAS 

By  JoaquIn  Bonilla 

T'HE  belief  that  Honduras  would  pass  abruptly  from  mule-back 
transportation  to  air  transportation  was  held  as  an  unassailable 
truth  during  the  past  generation.  This  idea  was  championed  equally 
by  Hondurans  as  well  as  foreigners  w'ho  visited  or  lived  in  Honduras. 

Such  belief,  which  left  no  room  for  the  possibilities  of  moving  passen¬ 
gers,  goods,  and  raw  materials  through  the  use  of  highways  and  motor 
vehicles,  was  partly  based  on  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  land,  where 
you  find  a  mountain  here,  a  river  there,  further  away  a  valley  and 
so  on  until  you  reach  either  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Railroad  building  never  received  any  really  serious  consideration 
in  Honduras.  This  was  because  our  industrial  and  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  did  not  justify  the  investing  of  an  enormous  capital  and  because 
our  first  attempt  at  railroad  building,  around  the  year  1862,  resulted 
in  a  disastrous  failure.  This  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
financial  representative  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Honduran  Government 
to  float  a  loan  never  returned  to  the  country.  This  left  Honduras 
with  an  enormous  debt  to  pay — on  money  which  never  reached  the 
country — the  settlement  of  which  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
Republic  through  40  annual  payments  of  £40,000  to  the  British  bond 
holders. 

Cable  air  lines,  such  as  those  in  some  South  American  countries 
like  Bolivia  and  Chile,  had  not  yet  attained  the  degree  of  perfection 
they  now  enjoy. 

Besides,  there  was  an  almost  superstitious  belief,  still  held  by  a  great 
majority  of  our  population,  to  the  effect  that  railroads  could  only  be 
built  by  foreigners  and  wdth  foreign  capital,  which  has  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  ratber  too  keen  sometimes  on  the  matter  of  large  dividends. 
This  belief  was  more  absurd  when  we  consider  that  we  have  a  group 
of  engineers  who  have  professional  degrees  from  the  most  important 
technical  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  them,  like  Luis 
Bogran  and  A.  Williams,  have  worked  in  railroad  construction  and 
maintenance  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  In  mentioning  this, 
it  is  my  desire  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  faith  shown  by  my  countrymen 
before  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  mankind:  Railroad  construction. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  felt  a  need  for  better  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  This  need  was  especially  marked  in  regard  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  goods  and  machinery,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  mule 
could  carry  at  the  utmost  350  pounds  at  a  rate  of  1 5  miles  a  day. 

As  far  as  traveling  is  concerned,  w'e  have  not  really  been  so  badly 
off,  and  mule  riding,  besides  being  a  sport,  helped  to  build  up*  strong 
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the  whole  length  of  the  Honduran  section  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way — that  is  to  say,  a  distance  of  100  miles  in  14  hours.  General 
Bonilla,  upon  hearing  of  his  father’s  illness,  rode  on  the  same  mule 
in  one  day  and  one  night  of  continuous  traveling  the  whole  distance 
between  Tegucigalpa  and  Juticalpa,  that  is  to  say,  140  miles  in  21 
hours. 

Up  to  lately  and  even  now,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man  to 
travel  on  mulehack  Tf)  or  80  miles  in  one  day.  Three  years  ago,  Gen. 
Max  Vasquez,  Col.  Jose  Manuel  Zelaya  and  I  rode  81  miles  in  1 5  hours. 

The  difficulty  of  achieving  these  records  must  be  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  one  travels  over  mountains  ranging  between  2,000  and 


men  and  probably  accounts  in  part  for  the  moral  fortitude  and  the 
physical  hardihood  of  all  that  group  of  national  heroes  and  leaders  of 
our  nation  which  flourished  around  1894.  Amongst  them  you  can 
point  out  men  like  Gen.  Terencio  Sierra,  who  was  President  between 
1899  and  1903,  and  Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla,  father  of  the  writer,  who 
was  President  from  1903-1907  and  1912-1916,  both  of  whom  have 
established  records  in  the  saddle  which  would  make  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt’s  rough  riding  feats  look  small.  General  Sierra,  for  instance, 
traveled  on  horseback  in  one  night  the  distance  between  the  frontier 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  boundary  line  of  El  Salvador,  or  in  other  words. 


MANUEL  BONILLA 
THEATER,  TEGUCI¬ 
GALPA 

Named  in  honor  of  a  former 
President  of  the  Republic. 
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AMAPALA 

The  leading  port  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Honduras. 

4,000  feet  in  altitude  and  then  down  to  valleys  only  400  or  oOO  feet 
above  sea  level,  there  being  in  addition  several  rivers  and  creeks  to 
be  forded.  The  roads  over  which  one  travels  are  merely  mule  paths, 
sometimes  even  less  than  2  feet  wide. 

Air  transportation  proved  to  be  too  slow  in  its  development  to 
supply  a  solution  for  our  urgent  need  of  communications.  So  the 
Hondurans  started  to  dig  their  way  out  of  the  mountains  by  simply 
making  the  mule  paths  wider  and  smoother.  The  interesting  feature 
of  this  is  that  we  did  not  start  building  our  roads  from  the  coast  line 
toward  the  interior  of  the  country  as  is  usually  the  case  in  most 
countries.  Instead,  we  reversed  the  process  and  built  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  The  gigantic  task  undertaken  by  the  people 
of  Honduras  without  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  machinery  is  really 
astounding.  For  the  man  of  a  mountainous  country,  a  road  was 
easier  to  understand  than  a  railway,  because  he  already  knew  what 
a  trail  was  and  to  his  mind,  a  highroad  was  onh’^  an  enlargement  of 
the  familiar  foot  path,  so  that  his  oxen  and  his  cart  could  pass  over  it. 

Those  were  in  reality  the  modest  beginnings  of  our  modern  and 
more  pretentious  highway  system.  The.  man  who  started  it  in  a  way 
worth  mentioning  was  Gen.  Luis  Bogran,  President  of  the  Republic 
from  1 883  to  1 801 .  General  Bogran  was  the  real  pioneer  of  our  road- 
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buildinj;  idea.  Part  of  the  road  constructed  during  his  administration 
will  he  used  even  now  for  our  interoceanic  highway  to  avoid  the 
crossing  of  Lake  Yojoa,  thus  establishing  a  direct  route  by  land  from 
the  capital  through  the  Provinces  of  Comayagua  and  Santa  Barbara 
to  the  national  railroad  on  the  north  coast. 

That  was  the  Honduras  of  yesterday.  The  Honduras  of  to-day  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  Our  modern  era  of  highway  building  really 
commences  with  the  administration  of  Gen.  Terencio  Sierra,  our 
picturesfiue  leader  already  mentioned,  who  started  in  1899  the  building 


CURVES  ON  THE  INTEROCEANIC  HIGHWAY 
A  bit'of  the'southern^otion^f  the  road  tietween’San  Lorenio  and  Tegucigalpa. 

of  our  main  road  linking  the  capital  with  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  This 
road,  completed  during  the  administration  of  Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla 
in  1906,  is  responsible  for  the  material  development  in  all  the  regions 
that  it  crosses.  It  proved  a  great  encouragement  to  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  It  afforded  a  means  to  e.xport  our  national 
products  and  to  import  machinery,  and  brought  about  increased 
intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  This  highway  will 
always  enjoy  the  importance  of  having  been  our  first  outlet  to  the 
sea  and  furthermore,  it  conclusively  proved  to  the  critics  of  the 
99157— 30— Bull.  4 - 6 
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Government  that  Hondurans  could  build  roads.  In  this  work,  which 
had  to  conquer  so  many  obstacles  and  overcome  so  many  difficulties 
and  untold  opposition,  President  Sierra  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Gen.  Francisco  Altschul,  whose  cooper¬ 
ation  is  always  greatfully  remembered  by  us. 

After  this  road  was  completed,  the  construction  of  public  works 
continued  uninterruptedly  in  spite  of  vicissitudes,  during  the  subse-  i 
quent  administrations  of  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  Gen.  R.  L6pez  I 

Gutierrez,  Dr.  M.  Paz  Barahona,  and  the  actual  President,  Dr.  V.  i 

Mejia  Colindres.  I 

As  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  review,  highways  are  ^ 
a  vital  economic  necessity  for  Honduras  and  in  their  completion 
lies  the  future  development  of  our  countr>\  Through  our  roads  we 
are  to  receive  the  material  and  the  moral  advantages  of  civilization. 

The  economic  theory  that  construction  of  roads  results  from  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  has  to  be  inverted  in  Honduras.  We 
have  to  build  our  highways  to  import  the  implements  to  develop 
our  natural  resources,  instead  of  waiting  for  natural  products  or  our 
manufactured  articles  to  compel  us  to  find  an  outlet  for  them.  We 
can  not  wait  for  the  logical  phenomena  observed  in  other  countries, 
because  w'e  need  machinery,  which  we  can  not  transport  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  unless  we  have  roads.  So  when  the  Honduran 
started  digging  his  way  toward  the  ocean,  he  was  really  striving  to 
reach  the  seashore  to  invite  immigration,  scientific  methods,  and 
modem  systems  to  come  into  his  country. 

The  present  administration  is  carrjnng  out  the  following  plan: 

1.  Maintenance,  repair,  widening  and  extension  of  roads  already 

constructed.  r 

2.  Construction  of  new  highways. 

There  are  three  main  roads,  as  follows: 

The  Interoceanic  Highway,  which  starts  at  the  small  port  of  San 
Ijorenzo  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  passes  through 
the  capital  city,  Tegucigalpa,  and  thence  through  Siguatepeque, 
Comayagua,  Taulahe,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro  Sula,  ending  at 
Puerto  Cortes,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (353  miles.) 

The  Interoceanic  Highway  actually  in  service,  via  Taulahe,  Lake 
Yojoa,  El  Jaral  and  the  towm  of  Potrerillos  at  the  terminal  point 
of  our  national  railroad,  is  a  much  shorter  route  (221  miles)  than  ; 
the  one  now  under  construction,  but  it  is  only  good  for  tourist  or  j 
passenger  service,  because  the  crossing  of  Lake  Yojoa  makes  freight  t 
transportation  too  expensive,  difficult,  and  dangerous.  The  high-  j 
road  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Puerto  Cortes  will  offer  an  uninterrupted  ; 
land  route  and,  in  consequence,  better  facilities  for  commercial  j 
transportation.  ' 
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The  International  Highroad. — This  road  starts  at  Ocotepeque,  a 
Province  of  Honduras  situated  on  the  frontier  between  the  Republics 
of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  and  passes  through  the  cities  of  Santa 
Rosa  de  Copan,  Gracias,  La  Esperanza,  Siguatepeque,  Comayagua, 
Tegucigalpa,  and  Danli  and  ends  at  the  Nicaraguan  frontier.  (385 
miles.) 

The  Pan  American  Highway. — The  Honduran  section  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  begins  at  Santa  Clara  Bridge  on  the  Goascoran 
River,  runs  through  the  cities  of  Nacaome  and  Chohiteca  and  ends 
at  the  Negro  River  Bridge  on  the  Nicaraguan  frontier  (100  miles). 
The  construction  of  this  road  is  receiving  special  attention  on  the  part 


A  ROAD  THROUGH  THE  HONDURAN  FOREST 


ImprovpiDpnt  of  the  minor  roads  is  include<l  in  the  oonstruotion  program  of  the  eountry. 

of  the  Government  of  Honduras;  the  preliminary  work  was  com¬ 
menced  in  August,  1929.  This  will  be  the  first  concrete  road  in 
Honduras. 

Besides  these  three  main  roads,  we  have  a  system  of  lesser  roads 
under  construction  to  link  the  capitals  of  the  different  Provinces 
with  the  centers  of  consumption  and  with  the  main  highways. 

The  method  of  construction  adopted  by  Honduras  is  that  called  the 
progressive  method:  A  beginning  is  made  with  earth  roads,  which  are 
surfaced  successively  as  needed  with  gravel,  macadam,  and  concrete. 

There  are  several  causes  which  act  in  favor  of  earth  roads  or  those 
surfaced  with  gravel  or  crushed  stone  instead  of  asphalt  and  concrete 
roads.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  assigned  for  road  building  in 
our  budget  is  very  small.  In  the  second  place,  our  traffic  is  not  heavy 
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onouirh  to  require  permanent  surfacing,  and  in  the  third  place,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  huild  as  many  roads  as  possible  so  as  to  establish 
uninterrupted  communications  between  all  the  principal  points  of 
the  Republic.  In  other  words,  we  prefer  100  miles  of  unpaved  road 
to  10  miles  of  concrete  road.  Besides,  earth,  gravel,  and  stone  abound 
in  our  country  and  are  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost. 

HIGHWAYS  OF  HONDURAS 


Roads  already  built 

Interoceanic  Highwaj”.  Miles 

Southern  section:  San  Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa _  81 

Northern  section; 

Tegucigalpa  to  Pito  Solo _ _ _  115 

Jaral  to  Potrerillos _  25 

-  221 

Olancho  Highway;  Tegucigalpa  to  La  Esi)eranza _  42 


263 


Roads  under  construction 

Interoceanic  Highway:  Northern  section — Taulabe  to  Puerto  Cortes _  174 

Olancho  Highway: 

La  Esperanza  to  Juticalpa _  76 

Juticalpa  to  Truxillo . - _ _  103 

-  179 

Highway  from  Progreso  to  Yoro _ _ _  62 

Highway  from  Talanga  to  Yoro _ _ _  98 

Highway  from  Comayagua  to  Yorito _ 68 

Highway  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Danli _ 85 

Highway  from  Danli  to  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua _ 25 

Pan  American  Highway _  99 

Qiiimistan  Highway _  112 

Santa  Barbara  Highway _ _ 81 

Western  highways _  211 

Total _ 1,194 


1,457 

All  our  roads  in  Honduras  have  been  built  with  national  funds 
and  by  the  national  combined  effort  of  our  engineers  and  our  working 
people.  It  is  the  achievement  of  our  nation  w^hich  most  honors  our 
countrymen.  We  must  point  out  that  good  roads  have  not  only 
contributed  to  the  material  development  of  Honduras,  but  have  also 
proved  an  encouragement  and  may,  in  the  future,  help  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  my  countrymen  in  themselves.  After  they  see  their 
success  at  road  building,  they  will  feel  efficient  enough  to  construct 
railroads. 

In  any  case,  when  a  foreigner  visits  our  land,  we  can  point  out 
to  him  our  highways  and  proudly  say:  “Stranger,  behold  our  work!” 


TWO  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  CON¬ 
GRESSES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
HABANA 

By  Heloise  Brainerd 

Chief,  Division  of  I ntelleclual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

IN  THE  month  of  Febniary,  1930,  the  University  of  Habana  com¬ 
memorated  its  two  hundredth  anniversary,  the  celebration  havin" 
been  postponed  from  January  5,  1928,  because  at  that  time  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  w'as  meeting  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  buildings.  This  postponement  made  possible  the  erection  of 
some  additional  units  of  the  magnificent  “university  city,”  which 
crowns  the  hill  overlooking  the  Vedado  section  of  Habana  and  the 
blue  sea  beyond  it.  The  administration  building,  the  beautiful  assem¬ 
bly  hall  in  which  several  congresses  have  been  held,  the  colleges  of 
law,  engineering  and  medicine,  with  an  anne.xed  hospital,  and  various 
natural  science  buildings,  have  already  been  erected.  The  college  of 
philosophy  and  letters  will  be  constructed  later  from  a  speci.nl  uni¬ 
versity  fund. 

The  bicentenary  w^as  officially  opened  on  February  15  by  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  flags  of  the  participating  foreign  countries  on  the  great 
central  stairway  of  the  university.  This  ceremony  was  followed  by 
a  meeting  presided  over  by  Gen.  Gerardo  Machado,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  at  which  brilliant  addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Clemente  Incl4n,  newly  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Habana, 
Dr.  Salvador  Salazar,  who  gave  an  interesting  r4sum4  of  its  history, 
and  several  foreign  delegates. 

In  connection  with  the  bicentennial  two  official  congresses  were 
held — the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educa¬ 
tors  in  general,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women,  as  well  as  an  unofficial  International  Congress  of 
Universities.  The  women’s  congress  wdll  be  the  subject  of  another 
special  article  in  the  Bulletin,  so  that  mention  will  be  made  here 
only  of  the  other  two.  Throughout  the  following  tw’o  w’eeks  the 
delegates  to  these  congresses  were  participants  in  many  delightful 
courtesies,  including  a  call  upon  the  President  of  Cuba,  who  made  a 
notable  address;  a  tea  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Habana 
Yacht  Club;  a  visit  to  the  new,  splendidly  equipped  “President 
Machado  Technical  School”  on  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts;  a  tea  given  by  the  president  of  the 
Senate  at  the  Habana  Country  Club;  a  “ponche”  (punch)  served  at 
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tlie  House  of  Representatives  following  an  eloquent  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  the  president  of  that  body;  a  banquet  given  by  the  mayor  of 
Habana;  a  reception  at  the  embassy  of  the  I’^nited  States  of  America; 
a  tea  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Cuban-American  Jockey  (’hib; 
a  concert  of  Cuban  music  held  at  the  National  Theater  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  National  Commission  on  Touring;  and  a  program  of 
sports  at  the  university  stadium.  The  delegates  placed  a  wreath 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Marti  and  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
planting  a  tree,  as  a  symbol  of  the  international  brotherhood  of 
universities,  and  in  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  and  tablet  in  honor  of  the 
univ'ersally  beloved  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamente. 

I 

INTER-AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  RECTORS.  DEANS.  AND 
EDUCATORS  IN  GENERAL 

The  Si.xth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  at 
Habana  in  1928  adopted  a  resolution  creating  an  “Inter-American 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation”  and  providing  that  a  congress 
of  rectors,  deans,  and  educators  in  general  should  be  called  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  to  give  definite  form  to  the  institute.  The 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  having  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Habana, 
the  congress  met  there  from  February  20  to  23  to  consider  the  project 
of  organization  for  the  institute  prepared  by  the  Pan  American  Ihiion 
and  to  formulate  its  program  of  work. 
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All  of  the  American  Republics  except  Honduras  were  represented 
in  the  congress,  by  the  following  delegates: 

Argentina. — Dr.  Luciano  R.  Catalano,  head  of  the  National  Geological  Bureau. 
Bolivia. — Dr.  Carlos  Salinas,  chairman,  professor  at  the  University  of  La  Paz. 

Dr.  Corsino  Rodriguez,  professor  at  the  Higher  Normal  Institute  of 
La  Paz. 

Brazil. — Dr.  Lucio  Jos<5  dos  Santos,  professor  at  the  University  of  Minas 
Geraes. 

Chile. — Dr.  Juan  Antonio  Iribarren,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Social 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Chile. 

Dr.  Daniel  Martner,  former  Rector  of  the  University  of  Chile. 

Dr.  Luis  Galdames,  professor  at  the  University  of  Chile. 

Colombia. — Dr.  Julio  Efau  Delgado  (resident  of  Habana). 

Costa  Rica. — Dr.  Alejandro  Aguiar  y  Machado,  Undersecretary  of  State. 

Cuba. — Dr.  Ricardo  Dolz,  chairman.  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Habana,  and  the  following,  rector  and  professors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity: 

Dr.  Clemente  Incldn,  Rector. 

Dr.  Carlos  de  la  Torre. 

Dr.  Enrique  Herndndez  Cartaya. 

Dr.  Jos6  R.  Martinez  Prieto. 

Dr.  Luis  F.  Rodriguez  Molina. 

Dr.  Adolfo  Aragdn. 

Dr.  Jos6  Varela  Zequeira. 

Dr.  Jos6  A.  L6pez  del  Valle. 

Dr.  Nicolds  P6rez  Reventds. 

Dr.  Luciano  Martinez,  Secretary  of  the  delegation. 

Dr.  Julio  Brower. 

Dr.  Jos6  Comallonga. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Ruiz  Cadalso. 

Dr.  Ismael  Clark. 

Dr.  Atanasio  Herndndez. 

Dr.  Alberto  del  Junco. 

Dr.  Alberto  Lamar  Schweyer. 

Dominican  Republic. — Dr.  Ram6n  Lara,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Dr.  Ramon  Bdez  y  Soler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

Ecuador. — His  Excellency  Sr.  Victor  Zevallos,  Ecuadorean  Minister  to  Cuba. 
Guatemala. — Dr.  Fernando  Sdnehez  de  Fuentes  (resident  of  Habana). 

Haiti. — His  Excellency  M.  Fernand  Dennis,  Haitian  Minister  to  Cuba. 
Mexico. — Dr.  Ignacio  Garcia  Tdllez,  chairman.  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Mexico,  and  the  following  professors: 

Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba. 

Dr.  Luis  Chico  Goerne. 

Dr.  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio. 

Nicaragua. — Dr.  Santiago  Argiiello  (resident  of  Habana). 

Panama. — His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Guillermo  Andreve,  Panamanian  Minister  to 
Cuba. 

Paraguay. — Sr.  Enrique  Margarit  (resident  of  Habana). 

Peru. — His  Excellency  Dr.  Ricardo  Rey  y  Boza,  Peruvian  Minister  to  Cuba. 
Salvador. — Dr.  Jos6  Victor  Gonzdlez,  professor  at  the  National  University  of 
Salvador. 
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United  States. — Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  chairman,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law. 

Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington. 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education. 

Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  President  of  Swarthmore  College. 

Dr.  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  President  of  Wellesley  College. 

Uruguay. — His  Excellency  Dr.  Pedro  Erasmo  Callorda,  Uruguayan  Minister 
to  Cuba. 

Venezuela. — His  Excellency  Dr.  Rafael  Angel  Arraiz,  chairman,  Venezuelan 

Minister  to  Cuba. 

Dr.  .Alfredo  Olavarria. 

Dr.  Ricardo  Dolz  y  Arango,  of  the  University  of  Habana,  was 
elected  president  of  the  congress,  Dr.  Jos4  L6pez  del  Valle  having 
been  designated  the  secretary  general.  The  Pan  American  Office  of 
Cuba,  under  the  able  direction  of  Senor  Tirso  Mesa,  served  as  the 
technical  bureau  in  charge  of  the  congress.  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  was  invited  to  attend  in  the  capacity  of  technical  adviser. 

The  program  of  the  congress  was  as  follows: 

I.  Project  of  organization  of  Inter-.American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion. 

II.  Plans  for  intellectual  cooperation. 

a.  Interchange  of  professors. 

b.  Interchange  of  students.  Special  consideration  of  the  equivalence  of 

studies  and  the  method  of  validating  degrees  and  other  credentials. 

c.  Interchange  of  research  workers  and  cultural  missions. 

d.  Promotion  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  studies  tending  to  develop 

mutual  understanding — languages,  literature,  history,  geography, 
etc. 

e.  Cooperation  among  scientific,  professional,  and  cultural  bodies  and  the 

formation  of  specialized  inter-American  associations,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  international  projects. 

The  opening  session  of  the  congress  was  presided  over  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  until  the  election  of  Doctor  Dolz  as  president.  The 
latter  made  an  eloquent  speech  of  welcome  in  which  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  very  considerable  work  of  intellectual  approximation 
already  done  and  the  part  played  therein  by  Cuba.  Reply  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  foreign  delegates  by  Doctor  Iribarren,  of  Chile. 
Committees  were  appointed  on  credentials,  redaction,  and  on  the 
program  and  organization  of  the  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

To  this  last  committee  were  referred,  at  the  second  plenary  session 
on  February  21,  various  projects  submitted  by  the  delegates.  The 
third  session,  which  took  place  on  February  22,  was  given  up  to  the 
hearing  of  reports  from  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Women,  and 
the  fourth  and  closing  session,  held  on  February  23,  took  final  action 
on  the  various  matters  submitted  to  it. 
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As  may  be  readily  understood,  most  of  the  work  of  the  congress 
devolved  upon  the  Committee  on  the  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coop¬ 
eration,  on  which  16  countries  were  represented,  with  Doctor  Dolz 
as  chairman.  After  considering  the  many  projects  before  it,  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  refer  these,  to  a  subcommittee  of  five,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Doctor  Merriam  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  results  of  their  labors,  as  finally  approved  at  the  plenary  session, 
of  the  congress  on  February  23,  were  as  follows; 

DRAFT  OF  CONVENTION  ON  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Preamble 

Tlie  rectors,  deans,  and  educators,  ofBcial  representatives  of  the  American 
Republics  invited  to  this  congress,  held  in  Habana,  Republic  of  Cuba;  after 
having  exchanged  their  respective  full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  good 
and  proper  form,  and  following  the  explanatory  addresses  and  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  plenary  session  of  February  23,  1930,  submit  ad  referendum  to 
their  respective  governments  the  convention  entitled  “  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation,”  which  appears  in  the  final  act. 

Organic  Act  of  the  Institute 
Article  I 

With  a  view  to  assisting  and  systematizing  the  activities  that  tend  to  establish 
intellectual  cooperation  in  the  branches  of  science,  arts,  and  letters  between  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent,  an  “Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation”  is  established  in  close  relationship  with  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  institute  shall  be  composed  of  a  National  Council  for  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  American  Republics  and  an  Inter- American  Central  Council 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  The  program  of  work  of  the  institute  and  a  report 
on  its  activities  shall  be  presented  annually  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  a  special  report  shall  be  presented  to  the  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 


Article  II 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCILS 

(a)  Organization. — The  Pan  American  Union  will  request  the  secretary  or 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  each  of  the  American  Republics  to  invite 
the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  well  as  the  acade¬ 
mies.  associations — especially  those  of  professors  and  students — institutes, 
museums,  libraries,  and  other  similar  organizations  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  arts  and  letters,  sciences  or  professions,  to  appoint  delegates  to  integrate  the 
I  liter- American  National  Council  of  Intellectual  Cooiieration,  with  the  purpose 
of  collaborating  with  the  Inter-American  Central  Council  and  with  the  other 
national  councils  in  the  study  and  solution  of  the  problems  of  intellectual  life 
in  the  Americas. 

In  those  countries  in  which  there  is  already  a  Committee  of  International 
Intellectual  Cooperation,  this  committee  may  lie  utilized  as  the  agency  for 
cooperation  with  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 
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Each  conciirriiiK  country  shall  determine  the  form  of  organization  of  its  own 
council  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  have  a  representative  in  it.  This  council  shall 
have  a  general  secretary  for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  of  which  the  former 
is  to  take  cognizance. 

Each  government  will  be  requested  to  furnish  for  its  national  council,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for,  a  headcpiarters  office  with  at  least  one  paid  clerk  and 
necessary  supplies,  and  as  much  further  assistance  as  may  l)e  found  pu.ssible, 
in  order  that  the  council  may  carry  on  its  work  efficiently. 

The  national  councils  shall  keep  the  I  liter- American  Central  Council  constantly 
informed  as  their  work  proceeds  and  shall  send  it  annuallj'  a  report  summarizing 
the  result  of  their  work. 

(6)  Functions. — The  functions  of  the  national  councils  shall  be; 

1.  (a)  To  formulate  proposals  as  to  problems  of  intellectual  life  that  need 
study,  or  projects  that  may  be  undertaken  cooperatively,  and  transmit  these  to 
the  Inter-American  Central  Council;  (6)  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  national 
elements  on  such  problems  or  projects  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  Inter- 
.\nierican  Central  Council,  forming  for  the  purpose  any  necessary  committees. 

2.  (a)  To  collect  information  relative  to  the  institutions  of  education,  science, 
arts,  and  letters  of  their  respective  countries  and  the  facilities  afforded  to 
foreign  professors,  students  and  research  workers,  and  furnish  it  to  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Central  Council;  (b)  to  receive  and  disseminate  similar  information 
regarding  other  countries;  (c)  to  actively  promote  the  interchange  of  professors, 
students,  research  workers,  special  investigators,  and  cultural  missions  lietween 
the  .\merican  republics. 

3.  To  promote  in  their  resjiective  countries  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  shall 
give  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  culture  of  the  other  nations  of 
.America. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  secure  the  adherence  of  their  respective  countries  to  inter¬ 
national  agreements  and  programs  of  intellectual  cooperation. 

5.  To  encourage  national  institutions  and  associations  to  enter  into  close 
relations  with  similar  organizations  in  other  American  Republics,  especially  in 
accordance  with  any  program  of  international  action  that  ma}'  be  worked  out 
by  the  Inter- American  Institute. 

6.  To  cooperate  in  carrying  out  such  projects  as  may  lie  committed  to  the 
Inter- American  Institute  by  future  international  conferences  of  American  States. 

7.  In  general,  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  intellectual  elements  of  their 
rcs|)ective  countries  and  those  of  the  other  American  Republics. 

Article  III 

THE  INTER-AMERICA.N  CENTRAL  COU.NCIL 

(a)  Organization. — The  I  liter- American  Central  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  delegates  designated  by  the  national  councils,  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate 
for  each  national  council.  It  shall  also  have  such  technical  and  clerical  staff  as 
may  be  necessary.  In  order  to  utilize  the  connections  that  have  alreadj'  been 
formed  by  the  Pan  American  Union  along  the  lines  of  intellectual  cooperation, 
and  its  library,  postal,  and  other  important  f.acilities,  the  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  of  the  union  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inter-American  Central  Council 
as  long  as  the  growth  of  the  institute  may  require  it. 

The  Inter-American  Central  Council  shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  program  of  work  proposed  for  the  following 
year  and  a  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  previous  year.  The 
report  and  program  shall  also  be  transmitted  annually  to  the  national  councils. 
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(b)  Functions. — The  functions  of  the  Inter- American  Central  Council  shall  be: 

1.  (a)  To  study  proposals  received  from  the  national  councils  as  to  problems 
of  intellectual  life  that  need  consideration  or  projects  that  may  l)e  undertaken 
cooperatively,  and  communicate  these  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  with  recommendations;  (b)  to  transmit  to  the  national  councils 
any  project  that  may  be  approved  by  the  governing  board. 

2.  To  obtain  and  disseminate  information  relative  to  institutions  of  education, 
science,  arts,  and  letters  in  the  American  Republics,  in  order  to  encourage  closer 
relations  between  them. 

3.  To  appoint,  in  cooperation  with  the  national  councils,  inter-American 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  special  investigations,  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  inter-American  institutions  or  commissions  of  a  cultural  or  scientific 
character,  and  with  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

4.  To  collaborate,  by  the  aid  of  the  national  councils,  with  the  organizing 
committees  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congresses  in  the  preparation  of  their 
programs,  in  order  that  these  may  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  intellectual 
problems,  and  to  organize,  in  connection  with  the  scientific  or  other  congresses, 
special  meetings  of  accredited  delegates  of  the  national  councils  for  the  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Institute. 

5.  In  general,  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  center  for  the  work  of  the  National 
Councils  for  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Supplementary  Provisions 

(а)  The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  shall  edit  a 
quarterly  or  semiannual  Pan  American  Bibliographic  Bulletin,  which  shall 
contain  a  list  of  all  publications  appearing  in  the  Americas,  particularly  studies 
on  geology,  geography,  mining,  cartography,  history,  economics,  legislation,  and 
education,  in  the  nations  of  this  continent.  The  bibliographic  notes  shall  be 
printed  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  and  Esperanto. 

(б)  The  period  during  which  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  shall  function  shall  be  indeterminate. 

(c)  If  any  of  the  signatory  nations  should  deem  it  advisable  to  withdraw 
from  this  convention  or  should  desire  to  introduce  modifications  in  it,  it  shall 
signify  its  desire  to  the  others,  but  shall  not  be  absolved  from  any  of  its  obligations 
until  two  years  after  the  notification  of  withdrawal,  during  which  time  an  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  reach  an  agreement. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  agreement,  it  is  not  indispensable  to 
obtain  its  simultaneous  ratification  by  all  the  separate  nations.  Any  nation 
approving  it  shall  communicate  this  fact  to  the  contracting  powers  and  also  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  which  in  turn  shall  inform  the  Inter-American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  This  article  is  made  applicable  to  the  other 
nations  of  America  which,  although  not  having  been  represented  at  this  congress, 
should  desire  to  adhere  to  this  convention.  This  procedure  will  take  place 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

RfiSUMfi  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND  FUTURE  CONGRESSES 

The  city  of  Habana  was  unanimously  elected  as  the  seat  of  the  Inter- American 
Institute,  as  a  tribute  to  her  rapidly  advancing  culture  and  in  recognition  of  her 
favored  geographical  position  and  her  privileged  situation  as  the  meeting  place 
of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  where  these  different  but  not  opposing  cultures  are 
working  out  a  harmonious  coordination. 
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It  was  voted  that  future  Inter- American  Congresses  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and 
Educators  shall  be  held  in  turn  in  each  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  American 
Republics,  beginning  with  the  city  of  Lima. 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

General. 

Preamble. — For  the  development  of  all  American  countries  it  is  essential  that 
we  realize  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  the  inadequacy 
of  isolated  facts.  We  shall  then  recognize  the  following: 

1.  The  need  for  opening  to  all  the  peoples  of  America  easy  access  to  the 
materials  upon  which  intellectual  cooperation  must  lie  based,  as  for  example, 
the  issuance  of  directories  which  would  represent  intellectual  achievement 
(handbooks  of  universities,  learned  societies,  etc.) ;  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
scholarly  works  published  in  all  countries,  to  be  issued  monthly;  printing  of 
translations  of  books  written  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  distribution  of  the 
same;  exchange  of  museum  specimens. 

2.  The  need  of  obtaining  an  understanding  of  the  points  of  view  of  all  peoples, 
as,  for  example,  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students,  lectureships,  fellowships, 
support  of  congresses. 

3.  The  desirability  of  the  development  of  projects  in  the  consideration  of 
which  the  cooperation  of  the  several  peoples  is  necessary,  as,  for  example,  inter¬ 
national  law  and  the  study  of  commercial  law,  the  study  of  federal  constitutions, 
transportation,  engineering,  migration,  medicine,  agriculture,  natural  science, 
history,  archaeology,  and  art. 

Topic  I  la  of  the  Agenda:  Interchange  of  professors. 

In  order  to  develop  and  systematize  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students, 
it  is  recommended  that  in  each  country  there  be  established  an  office  of  inter¬ 
change,  or,  in  case  the  movement  in  any  country  is  slight,  that  it  lie  centralized 
in  the  hands  of  one  person. 

It  is  recommended  that  national  councils  ascertain  what  exchange  professors 
are  desired  or  available  and  notify  the  central  council. 

Exchange  professors  should  be  paid  by  their  own  universities,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon. 

Every  exchange  professor  should  give  a  complete  course  on  his  s|)ecial  subject, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  methods. 

It  is  desirable  to  carry  on  an  interchange  of  ex|icrts  or  Bjiccialized  professors, 
who  should  endeavor  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  all  phases  of  life  in  their  country  of 
origin. 

Topic  Ilb  of  the  Agenda:  Interchange  of  students.  Special  consideration  of  the 
equivalence  of  studies  and  the  methods  of  validating  degrees  and  other 
credentials. 

Because  of  the  differences  between  the  various  American  Republics  in  language 
and  in  the  organization  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  the  difficulty  of 
validating  university  degrees  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  recommended  that  students 
wishing  to  study  abroad  first  complete  their  professional  education  in  their  own 
country  and  then  go  to  a  foreign  country  for  further  specialized  studies,  in 
order  to  broaden  their  horizon. 

Students  selected  for  interchange  should  be  graduates  of  universities  or  special 
schools,  in  order  that  they  may  appreciate  the  culture  of  the  foreign  nation  and 
make  it  known  upon  their  return. 
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Studies  carried  on  in  the  nations  of  America  should  be  considered  equivalent 
when  the  professional  degree  granted  is  a  sjiocialized  one  based  on  a  minimum 
program  of  similar  nature  to  that  in  the  country  of  origin,  any  deficiencies  l)eing 
covered  by  examinations. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Equivalence  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Degrees  of  the  Institute. 

In  order  to  realize  the  ideal  of  cultural  unity  on  the  continent  through  the 
interchange  of  students,  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  periods  of  study  in  both 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  all  the  countries,  and  equivalence  in  their 
curricula  and  methods,  inasmuch  as  university  culture  requires  as  a  basis  sufficient 
preparation  and  maturity  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is  proposed  that  this 
matter  be  studied  by  an  inter-American  congress  of  educational  specialists. — 
Referred  to  a  commission  of  siiecialists  to  l3e  appointed  by  the  institute. 

It  is  recommended  that  universities  interested  in  exchange  of  students  enter 
into  an  agreement  along  the  following  lines;  The  maintenance  of  an  office  which 
shall  furnish  to  students  information  on  curricula,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  in  the  other 
participating  universities;  the  granting  of  travel  and  living  allowances  to  students 
chosen  proportionately  from  their  different  colleges,  on  the  basis  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  foreign  country,  mental  capacity,  and  scholarship;  guidance 
for  students  wishing  to  study  abroad  at  their  own  expense;  maintenance  of  a 
board  of  guardians,  composed  of  professors,  to  look  after  the  welfare,  health,  and 
living  conditions  of  exchange  students  and  aid  them  in  securing  academic  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  studies;  provision  in  their  budgets  (from  gifts  or  any  available 
source)  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  constantly  at  least  three  students  in 
other  participating  universities. — Referred  to  the  Central  Council  of  the  Institute. 

Topic  lie  of  the  Agenda:  Interchange  of  research  workers  and  cultural  missions. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  economic  assistance  to  intellectual  workers  who  are 
doing  creative  work,  it  is  recommended  that  the  national  councils  shall  send  to 
the  central  council  full  information  concerning  the  qualifications  of  research 
workers  and  the  facilities  they  need,  in  order  that  the  central  council  may  seek 
economic  support  for  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  scientific  research  be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of 
experienced  professors  and  the  acquisition  of  needed  laboratories,  books,  etc.,  by 
relieving  research  professors  of  teaching  duties,  and  by  the  interchange  of 
research  workers  among  universities,  the  economic  basis  of  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  convention. 

The  interchange  of  research  workers  should  be  carried  on  under  conditions  of 
full  reciprocity,  eacli  nation  granting  all  possible  facilities  to  the  investigators  of 
other  nations,  esjjccially  to  those  making  geological,  geographical,  technological, 
juridical,  economic,  and  historical  ijivestigations.  The  results  of  research  shall 
be  disseminated  both  in  the  country  of  the  investigator  and  in  that  where  the 
research  is  done. 

Topic  Ild  of  the  Agenda:  Promotion  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  studies 
tending  to  develop  mutual  understanding — languages,  literature,  history, 
geography,  etc. 

The  Pan  American  Peace  and  Friendship  Award  is  created,  with  the  object 
of  stimulating  scientific  and  literary  productions  on  this  continent;  the  central 
council  sh.all  determine  the  quotas  to  lie  paid  by  the  countries  of  America  for  this 
purpose  and  shall  ap])oint  a  jury  to  pass  upon  the  candidates  presented  by  the 
various  departments  of  public  instruction,  giving  preference  to  works  that  tend 
toward  a  better  understanding  Ijetween  the  countries. 

It  is  recommended  that  courses  tending  to  develop  mutual  understanding,  such 
as  languages,  literature,  history,  and  geography,  be  furthered  by  the  interchange 
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of  professors  who,  in  addition  to  their  regular  lectures,  shall  organize  such  courses 
in  schools,  shops,  and  rural  towns;  by  the  interchange  of  students  well  prepared 
along  these  lines;  by  8|)ecial  sections  in  the  press  devoted  to  the  popularization 
of  these  subjects;  by  books  on  the  style  of  the  “Book  of  Knowledge”;  by  the 
establishment  of  libraries  and  map  collections  for  children  in  public  parks;  and  by 
excursions  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of  one’s  own  country,  which  shall  also 
l)e  required  of  foreign  fellowship  students. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Pan  American  University  be  established  to  give  free 
instruction  to  students  from  all  American  nations,  basing  the  course  of  study  on 
the  languages  and  important  problems  of  the  American  nations,  and  tending  to 
inculcate  the  spirit  of  investigation  and,  in  the  line  of  professional  ethics,  a  desire 
to  be  socially  useful.  The  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  Americas  shall 
serve  for  short  periods.  The  university  shall  have  a  division  of  social  research 
and  reform,  in  cooperation  with  a  similar  center  in  each  country’,  and  also  insti¬ 
tutes  of  languages  and  publications,  and  academies  of  the  Spanish  language. 
The  degrees  of  the  university  shall  be  recognized  for  the  practice  of  a  profession 
in  any  American  country.  Its  graduates  are  obligated  to  aid  each  other  and  to 
maintain  those  principles  of  solidarity  which  will  assure  the  autonomy,  peace, 
and  progress  of  the  American  Republics. 

In  each  country  the  institutions  of  higher  education  should  endeavor  to  see 
that  the  national  councils  of  intellectual  cooperation,  when  organized,  include 
representatives  not  only  from  cultural  institutions,  but  also  from  associations  of 
students,  teachers,  municipal  authorities  and  other  important  elements. 

The  organic  act  of  the  university  shall  be  formulated  b\’  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  The  supreme  control  is  vested  in  the  per¬ 
manent  board  of  the  university,  which  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  professors  and  students.  The  rector  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Pan  American 
Board  of  the  University  and  appointed  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation;  he  can  not  be  reelected  or  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  one  of  the  same  nationality.  The  rector  shall  submit  annual  reports 
to  the  Permanent  University  Board,  the  national  councils,  and  the  directors  of 
the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Incorporated  in  the  Pan  American  University  plan  was  the  recommendation 
that  National  Institutes  of  Geology  and  Geography  be  founded,  having  divisions 
of  international  cooperation.  These  institutes,  in  addition  to  scientific  research, 
should  make  inventories  of  natural  resources  and  coordinate  methods,  nomen¬ 
clatures,  etc.,  with  those  in  foreign  countries. 

The  American  Governments  are  requested  to  give  their  support  to  the  Bolivarian 
University  at  Panama,  a  project  adopted  at  the  Bolivarian  Congress  of  1926  at 
Panama,  to  which  several  governments  have  already  contributed  or  promised  aid. 

It  is  recommended  that  vocational  training  l)e  provided  for  students  of  both 
sexes  who  have  graduated  from  primary  schools  and  for  those  who  have 
terminated  their  secondary  education,  in  order  to  furnish  competent  workers  at 
various  social  levels. — Referred  to  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation. 

Topic  He  of  the  Agenda:  Cooperation  among  scientific,  professional,  and  cultural 
bodies  and  the  formation  of  si^ecialized  inter-American  associations,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  international  projects. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  central  council  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coojjeration  at  Paris,  in  order  to  keep  the  national 
councils  informed  as  to  its  activities,  to  facilitate  the  appointment  of  commissions 
for  the  study  of  European  museums,  laboratories,  or  libraries,  to  promote  attend- 
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ancc  at  European  scientific  and  artistic  congresses  and  to  arrange  for  lectures  by 
teachers  of  technical  and  specialized  subjects. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion  affiliate  with  itself  scientific,  professional,  and  cultural  organizations,  listing 
their  works  in  the  Bibliographic  Bulletin,  publishing  their  suggestions,  and 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  its  activities,  for  which  purpose  these  organizations 
should  have  divisions  of  intellectual  interchange. 

The  following  were  recommended. — Adoption  of  an  auxihar\"  unit  language, 
which  may  Ije  E.speranto;  interchange  of  information  on  teaching  methods  in 
universities,  with  a  view'  to  making  these  pedagogically  scientific;  division  of 
university  education  into  two  types,  i.  e.,  professional  and  cultural;  emphasis 
on  scientific  investigation  in  universities;  establishment  of  museums  and  inter¬ 
change  of  specimens;  inclusion  of  Europe  in  inter-American  projects,  as  far  as 
is  consistent;  calling  of  an  international  congress  of  rectors,  deans,  and  educators 
to  consider  these  projects. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RESOLUTIONS,  ETC. 

Placing  of  a  floral  tribute  by  the  delegates  before  the  statue  of  Marti  on 
February  24. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Jos6  Antolln  del  Cueto  y  Pazos,  Cuban  delegate,  who  died 
before  the  opening  of  the  congress. 

Greeting  from  Doctor  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  message  of  thanks. 

Greeting  from  a  group  in  New'  York  composed  of  students  of  the  course  on 
international  relations  given  at  Columbia  University,  and  Latin  American  stu¬ 
dents  residing  at  the  International  House,  New  York,  and  resolution  of  thanks. 

Announcement  by  Doctor  Aydelotte,  delegate  from  the  United  States,  that 
the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation,  of  whose  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  he  is  chairman,  had  on  that  date  extended  to  Cuba  its  Latin  American 
Exchange  Fellowships,  and  resolution  of  thanks. 

Resolutions  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  congress  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  University  of  Habana,  the  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Office  of  Cuba,  and  others. 

On  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Government  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
other  nations  of  America  to  be  represented  at  an  Inter-.\merican  Congress  of 
Geology,  Geography,  and  History  which  will  meet  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  nomenclature  and  a  card  index  of  works  in  these  fields,  as 
well  as  methods  of  draw'ing  and  printing  maps  (scales,  symbols,  etc.). 

On  every  side  the  feeling  was  evident  that  this  congress  was  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  really  vital  features  of  international  relations  and  that 
the  new'  institute  held  possibilities  of  a  closer  rapprochement  betw'een 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  than  has  ever  been  achieved.  Many 
and  fruitful  w'ere  the  suggestions  made,  and  though  the  process  of 
working  them  out  may  be  somewhat  slow,  at  least  the  machinery 
has  been  provided.  As  a  result,  we  may  expect  that  the  varied 
lines  along  w'hich  intellectual  cooperation  between  the  Americas  has 
been  slowly  proceeding  for  many  years  w'ill  now  feel  a  quickening 
impulse. 

99157— 30— Bull.  4 - 6 
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Coorteay  of  the  department  of  Public  Works  of  Cuba 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


II 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  UNIVERSITIES 


On  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Habana,  this  congress  held 
several  sessions  from  February  15  to  19.  The  following  countries 
were  represented  by  over  a  hundred  delegates: 


Argentina. 

Australia. 

Brazil. 

Chile. 

Costa  Rica. 
Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Ecuador. 

England. 

Germany. 

Guatemala. 


Honduras. 

Italy. 

Mexico. 

Norway. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

Scotland. 

Spain. 

United  States  of  America. 
Venezuela. 


Dr.  Octavio  Averhotf,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  on  whose 
initiative  the  congress  was  held,  was  elected  honorary  president; 
Dr.  Clemente  Inclan,  rector  of  the  University  of  Habana,  president; 
and  the  vice  presidents  were  chosen  from  Germany,  Italy,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Brazil. 

A  large  number  of  papers  were  presented,  containing  many  valuable 
suggestions,  and  among  the  conclusions  approved  were  those  recom¬ 
mending  complete  freedom  of  universities  from  governmental  control 
in  matters  of  internal  administration,  especially  as  to  the  election  of 
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professors;  promotion  of  scientific  research,  especially  of  laboratory 
work;  formation  of  student  clubs  of  a  civic  and  cultural  nature;  the 
use  of  mental  tests  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  admission;  uni¬ 
versity  extension  in  a  form  adapted  to  each  country;  the  awarding  of 
exchange  scholarships  to  graduate  students  only,  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  and  the  organization  of  special  committees  in 
universities  to  assist  exchange  students;  a  definite  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  universities  for  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  welfare  of 
their  students,  and  the  establishment  of  student  counsellors,  residence 
halls,  etc. 

Two  separate  institutions  were  created  at  Habana:  An  Interna¬ 
tional  Office  of  University  Information  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Habana,  to  which  the  universities  represented  at  the 
congress  will  send  information  concerning  themselves;  and  an  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Universities,  whose  function  is  to  take  an 
active  and  conciliatory  part  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  relations  between  nations,  by  offering  its  services  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  organizations  desiring  them  and  by  coordinating  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  educational  activities  of  universities.  A  provisional  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  of  wffiich  Dr.  Antonio  S&nchez  de  Bustamente  was 
elected  chairman,  w'ill  convoke  the  next  university  congress  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  it  a  definite  plan  of  organization  for  the  association. 

It  was  voted  that  the  next  congress  should  meet  at  the  University 
of  Florence  within  three  years. 

The  University  of  Habana  is  to  be  most  warmly  congratulated, 
not  only  on  its  200  years  of  honorable  and  useful  life,  but  also  on 
the  admirable  organization  and  management  of  these  two  important 
meetings,  as  well  as  on  the  part  it  is  destined  to  play  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  organizations  called  into  being  as  a  result  of  these 
conferences. 


THE  FIRST  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN 


By  Flora  de  Oliveira  Lima 

Commissioner  for  Brazil  on  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 

AT  THE  invitation  of  the  Cuban  Government,  the  First  Conference 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  was  held  in  Habana 
from  February  17  to  24  of  this  year  in  connection  with  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  TTniversity  of  Hahana. 

From  the  moment  those  of  us  who  left  Washington  in  the  first 
contingent  landed  in  Habana,  there  was  never  a  dull  moment.  We 
were  met  at  the  dock  by  what  seemed  to  us  all  the  lovely  women  of 
Cuba  with  mountains  of  flowers;  by  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  by  photographers  with  clicking  cameras,  and  by  representatives 
of  the  all-powerful  and  useful  press.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
women  appointed  by  governments  to  investigate  the  juridical  status 
of  women  were  assembling  for  a  conference. 

Habana,  where  the  commission  was  created  in  1928  by  resolution  * 
of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  extended  an 
overwhelming  welcome  to  the  group  of  commissioners  assembled  to 
report  on  the  accomplishments  of  their  two  years’  labors  and  to  plan 
work  for  the  future.  The  heartiness  of  the  welcome  extended  by  the 
Cuban  Government,  the  University  of  Habana,  the  Alianza  Nacional 
Feminifita,  and  all  the  progressive  Cuban  women  warmed  our  hearts 
and  we  entered  upon  our  duties  with  courage  and  joy.  The  large  hall 
of  the  law  building  of  the  university  was  assigned  to  us  for  our  sessions. 
Adjoining  it  was  a  commodious  room  for  conference  headquarters 
where  for  two  weeks  the  hum  of  the  work  of  stenographers,  typists, 
translators,  clerks,  and  Cuban  volunteer  assistants  scarcely  ceased 
long  enough  for  them  to  sleep  and  eat. 

Our  chairman.  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  reminded  us  that  we  were 
assembled  in  the  same  room,  deliberating  at  the  same  table,  where  two 
years  ago  she  and  her  colleagues  had  come  to  plead  with  the  committee 
on  private  international  law  for  the  creation  of  the  commission. 

The  first  meeting — the  only  private  one — was  an  e.xecutive  session 
of  the  commissioners  to  adopt  the  program  and  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  conference. 


>  The  official  text  of  thus  resolution  is  as  follows: 

“The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  .\merican  States  reiolrtt: 

“That  an  Inter-Amerii-an  Commission  of  Women  he  constituted  to  lake  chaive  of  the  preiiaration  of 
juridical  information  and  data  of  any  other  kin<l  which  may  he  deeme<l  advisable  to  enable  the  Seventh 
International  Conferente  of  American  States  to  take  up  the  (smsiderat ion  of  the  civil  and  imlitical  etpiality 
of  women  in  the  continent. 

“  Said  commission  shall  be  com|>osed  of  seven  women  from  various  countries  of  .America  ap|)ointe<l  by  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  this  number  to  be  increased  by  the  commission  itself  until  every  Republic  in  .America 
has  a  representative  on  the  commission.” 


MISS  DORIS  STEVENS 


) 


Commissioner  for  the  United 
States  and  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women. 


SENHORA  FLORA 
OLIVEIRA  LIMj 


Commissioner  for  Brawl  on  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women. 


( 
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The  first  public  session  saw  the  room  packed  to  capacity.  The 
chairman  opened  the  conference  and  turned  the  chair  over  to  the 
Cuban  Commissioner.  Dr.  Fernando  Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  on  behalf 
of  the  Cuban  Government,  Dr.  Rosa  Trina  Lagomasino,  professor  of 
chemistry  of  the  University  of  Habana  on  behalf  of  the  university, 
and  Sra.  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez,  Cuban  commissioner,  welcomed 
us,  and  so  the  conference  began. 

Most  of  us  were  unknown  to  each  other  when  we  began  work.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  day  we  were  like  old  comrades,  working  together 
and  taking  pleasure  in  our  deliberations,  which  we  hope  will  affect  the 
position  of  women  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  occasions  was  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  university,  which  was  filled  to  its  utmost.  Sra.  Flora 
de  Oliveira  Lima  of  Brazil  presided.  The  speakers  were:  Srta.  Alda 
Parada,  Chile;  Sra.  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez,  Cuba;  Sra.  Juanita 
Molina  de  From6n,  Nicaragua;  Srta.  Clara  Gonzalez,  Panama;  and 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law.  The  main  topic  discussed  was  nationality,  as  the 
commission  up  to  the  present  time  has  concentrated  on  this  subject. 
The  nationality  laws  as  they  affect  women  of  the  respective  countries 
which  they  represent  were  discussed  by  the  various  commissioners. 
The  chairman,  in  introducing  the  presiding  officer,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  conference  of  women  appointed 
by  governments  had  been  called  upon  to  conduct  research  into  the 
legal  position  of  women  in  this  hemisphere. 

Another  brilliant  meeting  also  took  place  in  this  same  beautiful  hall. 
The  Conference  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  in  general,  which 
was  also  in  session  in  Ilabana,  invited  the  commission  to  one  of  its 
plenary  sessions  to  report  results.  The  commissioners  described  our 
labors  and  called  upon  these  distinguished  delegates  to  aid  us  in 
achieving  equality  between  men  and  women.  On  this  occasion,  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  speaking  as  a  delegate  from  the  floor,  praised  the 
commission’s  work  on  nationality  as  a  unique  contribution  to  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  to  Dr.  Alice  Paul,  chairman  of  the  nationality  committee, 
for  the  magnificent  work  which  they  had  accomplished  together. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  commission,  immediately  after  its 
creation,  selected  as  its  first  subject  of  research  the  question  of  nation¬ 
ality  as  it  affects  women.  This  selection  was  made  because  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Codification  of  International  Law,  now  meeting  at  The 
Hague,  had  included  nationality  on  its  agenda  of  subjects  proposed  for 
codification.  The  commission  appointed  a  special  committee  to  report 
and  draft  a  nationality  treaty  affecting  women’s  rights.  Dr.  Alice 
Paul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  scholarly  attainments  and 
achievements  are  well  known,  was  its  chairman.  Doctor  Paul’s 


SENORITA  CLARA  GONZALEZ 
Commissioner  for  Panama. 


SESORA  LUCILA  LUCIANI  DE  PEREZ 

dIaz 

Commissioner  for  Venezuela. 


SESoRA  ERNESTINA  LOPEZ  DE  NELSON  SE.NORA  MARIA  A.  DE  OUILLEN-RIV.iS 
Commissioner  for  .\rgentina.  Commissioner  for  Salvador. 
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committee  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  conference  a  most  scholarly 
and  complete  report.  It  comprises  exhaustive  material  bearing  upon 
the  nationality  laws  of  84  countries  of  the  world  as  these  laws  affect 
women.  The  law  for  each  country  in  the  original  language  as  found 
in  constitution,  code,  or  statute  is  stated.  Interpretations  of  the  law- 
in  court  decisions,  consular  instructions,  and  opinions  of  government 
officials  and  leading  jurists,  are  also  included.  In  parallel  columns 
authoritative  English  translations  are  given. 

Summaries  of  the  laws,  in  tabular  form,  show  inequality  in  favor  of 
men,  inequality  in  favor  of  women,  and  equality  between  men  and 
women:  first,  in  their  capacity  to  transmit  nationality  to  a  child  at 
birth,  where  nationality  is  so  acquired;  second,  in  the  effect  of 
marriage  upon  nationality;  third,  in  the  effect  of  the  change  of  nation¬ 
ality  by  one  spouse  upon  the  nationality  of  the  other  spouse  after 
marriage;  fourth,  in  the  effect  of  change  of  nationality  by  parents 
on  their  children. 

The  report  shows  that  only  five  countries — i.  e.,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics,  and  Uruguay — deal  equally 
with  men  and  women  at  all  points  in  respect  to  nationality.  In  all  other 
countries  men  have  rights  superior  to  women  in  nationality.  Members 
of  the  commission  and  visitors  were  constantly  consulting  this  report — 
so  complete,  so  interesting,  so  revelatory  of  the  position  of  women. 
The  committee  recommended  the  indorsement  of  a  draft  treaty  as 
follows : 

“The  contracting  parties  agree  that  from  the  going  into  effect  of 
this  treaty,  there  shall  be  no  distinction  based  on  sex  in  their  law  and 
practice  relating  to  nationality.” 

This  draft  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  commission. 

I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  exaltation  as  we  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter.  There  was  no  division  of  opinion.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  spoke  on  the  subject  and  voted  to  adopt  the  draft  and  to  send  it 
by  our  chairman  to  The  Hague,  where  she  will  ui^e  its  adoption  in  the 
name  of  the  commission,  representative  of  the  women  of  the  Americas. 
As  this  article  goes  to  press,  our  representatives  are  on  their  way  to 
urge  this  measure  which,  if  adopted,  will  establish  equality  between 
men  and  women  in  nationality. 

While  we  were  in  session,  the  Cuban  Government  appointed  Sra. 
Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt  delegate  to  the  conference  at  The  Hague  and 
made  the  announcement  through  the  chairman  of  our  commission. 
This  was  fitting,  for  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Cuban  delegate  to  the  Ninth  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  had,  on  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Stevens,  secured 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Assembly  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  women  as  delegates  of  the  respective  Governments 
to  the  Conference  on  the  Codification  of  International  Law. 
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Miss  Fanny  Bunand-S4vastos,  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission,  made  a  report,  showing  how  the  work  had 
been  financed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  conference  also  called  upon  the  commissioners’  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  asking  them  to  appoint  the  commissioners  as  delegates  to 
The  Hague  conference  on  codification.  This  was  too  late,  however, 
to  be  verj’^  productive  of  results,  as  most  of  the  delegations  were 
already  named  by  governments.  However,  such  action  can  only 
have  a  salutary  effect  by  showing  governments  how  deeply  concerned 
women  are  that  the  new  world  code  to  be  drawn  up  at  The  Hague 
shall  represent  the  wishes  of  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  plan  of  future  work  was  also  thoroughly  discussed;  How  to 
proceed  to  compile  the  laws  on  marriage,  divorce,  property  rights, 
domicile,  industrial  equality,  political  status — in  short,  all  the  vast 
amount  of  work  which  the  commission  would  like  to  achieve  before 
1933,  when  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States 
meets  in  Montevideo. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  each  commissioner  should  begin  at  once 
to  direct  the  compilation  of  the  laws  of  her  own  country  on  all  points 
relating  to  the  position  of  women.  In  order  that  the  work  might  be 
uniform  in  endeavor  and  in  final  form,  a  subcommission  was  appointed 
to  determine  the  general  plan  of  work  and  to  decide  at  what  time  the 
laws  for  all  countries  on  any  or  all  points  w’ere  to  be  reported. 

Due  to  rapidly  moving  international  events,  the  commission’s  plan 
was  made  sufficiently  flexible  to  call  for  intensive  study  on  one  point 
rather  than  another,  as  may  seem  desirable.  The  commission  felt  that 
it  ought  to  relate  its  work  as  much  as  possible  to  other  current  plans 
having  to  do  with  international  law,  in  order  that  no  international 
legislation  should  be  drawn  up  which  would  affect  adversely  the  position 
of  the  women  of  the  Americas. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  immediate  results  of  the  interest  stimulated 
locally  in  the  work  of  the  commission  was  the  request  from  some  of  the 
young  women  students  of  the  University  of  Habana  that  Miss  Stevens 
help  them  to  organize  a  student  group  to  work  for  the  vote  in  Cuba. 
A  large  and  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  of  students  was  held  in  the 
university  the  day  after  our  conference  closed.  A  committee  of 
students  was  formed  to  perfect  an  organization.  In  addition  to  the 
chairman  the  commissioners  from  Panama,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Cuba 
spoke  to  encourage  the  students  in  their  endeavor.  Several  of  the 
young  w'omen  law  students  promised  to  aid  the  commission  in  its 
legal  research  besides  carrying  out  their  new  work. 

.A  farew'ell  reception  was  held  in  the  beautiful  headquarters  of  the 
Alianza  Nacional  Feminista  on  the  Malecon,  where  students  arOused 
to  action,  members  of  the  Alianza,  and  some  of  the  commissioners  spoke. 

During  the  course  of  the  conference  the  commissioners  were  guests  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  a  reception,  of  the  mayor  of  Habana 
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at  a  banquet,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  various  delightful 
teas.  We  were  also  special  guests  at  a  delightful  reception  and  tea 
given  by  Sra.  Celia  Sarr4  de  Averhoff,  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  herself  one  of  the  most  charming  and  gifted  Cuban 
feminists.  The  reception  took  place  in  Sra.  de  Averhoff’s  beautiful 
home,  and  various  problems  relating  to  the  closer  unity  of  women  in 
their  work  for  equality  W'ere  discussed  informally. 

All  members  of  the  commission  left  Cuba  with  a  deep  sense  of 
abiding  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  to  the  University  of 
Habana,  to  the  women  of  Cuba,  and  to  the  Cuban  public  in  general 
for  their  fervent  cooperation  in  making  the  conference  such  a  success. 
Special  thanks  were  due  Sr.  Tirso  Mesa,  director  of  the  Cuban  bureau 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  his  pains  and  patience  in  giving  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  labors  of  our  conference. 

I  know  I  voice  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  the  more 
recently  appointed  commissioners  were  impressed  wdth  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  had  been  accomplished  before  w'e  were  named  on 
the  commission.  We  are  an.xious  to  e.xpress  our  appreciation  by  ear¬ 
nest  effort  to  live  up  to  the  pace  thus  set.  The  leadership  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  Miss  Stevens,  won  the  admiration  and  loyalty  of  us  all. 

As  the  meeting  came  to  an  end,  I  found  myself  thinking  of  the  good 
accomplished — not  only  by  the  w'ork  which  we  were  appointed  to  do 
and  had  sought  to  do,  but  by  the  understanding,  the  friendliness  that 
prevailed.  These  surely  are  the  things  that  are  binding  the  Americas 
closer  and  ever  closer  together. 

The  following  seven  commissioners  were  appointed  in  1928:  Sra. 
Ernestina  A.  Lopez  de  Nelson,  Argentina;  Sra.  Maria  Elena  de 
Hinestrosa,  Colombia;  Mme.  Teligny  Mathon,  Haiti;  Srta.  Clara 
Gonzalez,  Panama;  Sra.  Maria  Alvarez  de  Guillen  Rivas,  Salvador; 
Sra.  Lucila  Luciani  de  P4rez  Diaz,  Venezuela;  and  Miss  Doris  Stevens, 
United  States.  In  addition  to  these,  there  have  also  been  appointed 
Sra.  Flora  de  Oliveira  Lima,  Brazil;  Srta.  Aida  Parada,  Chile;  Sra. 
Lidia  Fernandez,  Costa  Rica;  Sra.  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonz41ez,  Cuba; 
Sra.  Gloria  Moya  de  Jimenez,  Dominican  Republic;  Sra.  Irene  de 
Peyre,  Guatemala;  Sra.  Margarita  Robles  de  Mendoza,  Mexico;  Sra. 
Juanita  Molina  de  From4n,  Nicaragua;  and  Sra.  Teresa  Obregoso 
lie  Prevost,  Peru.  Of  tbe  16  countries  w'hich  have  made  appoint¬ 
ments,  14  w'ere  represented  at  the  first  conference  which  has  just 
ended,  and  the  fifteenth  (Salvador)  intrusted  its  proxy  to  Panama, 
through  Srta.  Clara  Gonz&lez. 

Those  who  acted  as  alternates  to  the  absent  commissioners  were: 
Sra.  Alicia  Rico  de  Herrera,  Colombia;  Mme.  Fernand  Dennis,  Haiti; 
Sra.  Maria  Mereghi  de  Rey ,  Peru ;  Sra.  Cecilia  Herrera  de  Olavarria, 
Venezuela;  and  Sra.  Serafina  R.  de  Rosado,  Costa  Rica. 


FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Preparations  for  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference  were  initiated  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  at  the  session  held  on  March  5,  when  approval  was  given 
to  the  report  of  a  special  committee  providing  that  the  conference 
shall  meet  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  October,  1931.  At  the 
same  time  the  board  approved  a  draft  of  program  of  the  conference, 
subject  to  final  action  later.  The  special  committee  was  composed 
of  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  R.  J.  Alfaro;  and  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa. 

The  report  and  draft  of  program  approved  by  the  Governing  Board 
are  as  follows; 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  other  Pan  American  conferences 
to  be  held  in  the  near  future  and  the  procedure  followed  at  previous 
commercial  conferences,  the  undersigned  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  should  be 
held  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  Monday,  October  5,  to  Satur¬ 
day,  October  10,  1931.  This  would  not  conflict  with  any  other  con¬ 
ferences  of  a  Pan  American  character;  will  afford  adequate  opportunity 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  conference  and  will  be 
sufficiently  far  in  advance  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  that  gathering. 

The  undersigned  committee  has  also  formulated  a  preliminary  draft 
of  program  which  is  attached  hereto  and  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  should  be  distributed  among  the 
Governments  and  commercial  associations  of  the  American  Republics 
for  such  comment  and  suggestion  as  they  may  have  to  offer,  definitive 
action  on  the  program  to  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  to  be  held  in  November.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  special  committee  that  the  same  procedure  should  be  followed 
with  respect  to  representation  at  the  conference  as  was  adopted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Third  Commercial  Conference  and  that  at  the 
proper  time  invitations  be  extended  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  and  to  the  commercial  or  other  associations  of 
the  American  Republics  interested  in  international  trade. 

The  special  committee,  therefore,  begs  to  submit  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  the  Governing  Board  the  following  draft  of 
resolution : 

That  the  Fourth  Pan  Ameriran  Commercial  Conference  assemble  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  from  Monday,  Octolier  5,  to  Saturday,  October  10,  1931. 
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Tliat  the  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  be  authorized  to  extend  in  the 
name  of  the  Governing  Board  invitations  to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  and  to  commercial  or  other  associations  of  the  American  Republics 
interested  in  international  trade  to  be  represented  at  the  conference. 

That  the  Director  General  lie  authorized  to  circulate  the  attached  basis  of 
program  among  the  Governments  and  commercial  associations  of  the  American 
Republics  for  comment  and  suggestion  and  that  definitive  action  on  the  program 
of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  be  taken  by  the  Governing 
Board  at  the  session  to  be  held  in  November,  1930. 

DRAFT  OF  PROGRAM  OF  THE  FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN 
C'OMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

I.  ELIMINATION  OF  TRADE  OBSTACLES 

1.  Elimination  of  obstacles  to  inter- American  trade. 

2.  Means  of  promoting  inter-American  trade. 

3.  Development  of  inter-American  commercial  relations  by  means 
of  general  or  special  economic  agreements. 

II.  TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Development  and  coordination  of  means  of  transportation  on 
land,  by  water,  and  by  air. 

2.  Means  of  e.xpediting  tbe  shipment  of  merchandise  on  land,  by 
water,  and  by  air. 

3.  Inform  methods  and  facilities  for  the  compilation  and  exchange 
of  statistics  of  maritime,  fluvial,  land,  and  aerial  communications,  and 
of  production  statistics  in  the  American  Republics. 

4.  Creation  of  free  ports  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

III.  FINANCE 

1.  Currency  stabilization  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  inter- 
American  trade. 

2.  Principles  that  should  govern  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  the  countries  of  the  American  Continent. 

IV.  CONSULAR  FEES 

1.  Uniformity  of  consular  fees  in  the  American  Republics. 

V.  PROBLEMS  OF  LEGISLATION 

1.  Inter-American  commercial  arbitration. 

2.  Treatment  that  should  be  accorded  foreign  merchants  and 
mercantile  associations. 

3.  Ihiiform  legislation  on  bills  of  e.xchange,  checks,  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  paper  in  the  American  Republics. 
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VI.  STANDARDIZATION 

1.  Standardization  of  commodities  as  an  aid  to  commerce  and  the 
protection  of  producer  and  consumer. 

2.  Means  by  which  standardization  may  be  achieved. 

VII.  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Means  of  developing  closer  relations  between  chambers  of 
commerce  and  analogous  associations  of  the  American  Republics. 

2.  Treatment  of  commercial  traveling  agents. 

3.  Means  of  facilitating  the  introduction  of  samples. 

4.  Means  of  facilitating  commercial  and  industrial  e.xpositions. 

VIII.  TOURIST  TRAVEL 

1.  The  development  of  tourist  travel  as  an  aid  to  commerce. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1929 

By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Republics  of  Latin 
America,  comprising  both  exports  and  imports,  in  the  calendar 
year  1929  amounted  to  $1,925,985,000,  an  increase  of  159  per  cent 
over  the  calendar  year  1913  and  of  8.2  per  cent  over  that  of  1928. 
This  figure  represented  19.9  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Imports  from  Latin  America,  $1,014,100,000,  repre¬ 
senting  23  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States,  were 
greater  by  137.5  per  cent  than  in  1913  and  6.9  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1928;  while  exports  to  that  region  during  the  same  year,  $911,885,000, 
representing  17  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States, 
increased  by  188  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  year  1913,  and  9.6  per  cent 
over  1928. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  show  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
each  of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  for  the  years  1913,  1928,  and 
1929,  and  the  percentage  change  in  1929  as  compared  with  1913 
and  1928: 
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United  States  imports  Jrom  Latin  America 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars, !.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Countries 

1913 

! 

1928  ! 

1929 

1929  per  cent  change 
from— 

1913  1  1928 

Mexico . . . 

$81,735  ' 

$124,514  1 

$117,707 

+44.01 

-5.46 

Guatemala . 

3,414 

9,561  ' 

8,470 

+148.09  j 

-11.41 

El  Salvador . 

1,470 

3,201 

3,830 

+160.54 

+19.65 

Honduras.. . 

3,314 

12,289  : 

12,833 

+287.23  i 

+4.42 

Nicaragua . 

1.608 

5,490 

.5,748  , 

+244.60 

+4.69 

Costa  Rica . 

3,458  1 

5,555  ' 

,5,203 

+50.46 

-6.33 

Panama . 

4,66.5  i 

6,398 

5,351 

+14.  70  1 

-16.36 

Cuba . 

125, 094 

202,842  , 

207, 421 

+6.5.81  j 

+2.25 

Dominican  Republic . . 

3,992  1 

9,372 

8146.5 

+  112.04  ! 

-9.67 

Haiti . 

810  ^ 

1,567 

1,445 

+78.39  1 

-7.78 

North  American  Republics . 

229,620  : 

380,789  j 

376,473 

1  +63. 95 

-1. 13 

Argentina . 

25,576  ; 

99,438  i 

117,585 

!  +350. 74 

+18.24 

(■) 

100,948  I 

176  1 

1  379 

+115.34 

-5.89 

Brazil . 

220,701  ' 

207,686 

+105. 73 

Chile . 

29,554 

75, 160 

102,025 

1  +245. 21 

+35.74 

Colombia . 

15,714 

94,599 

103, 525 

+558.80 

+9.43 

Ecuador . . . . . . . 

i  3,463 

5,345 

'  5,830 

+68.35 

+9.07 

Paraguay . 

67 

546 

529 

+689.55 

-3. 11 

Peru . . . 

1  10,825 

20,757 

1  30. 167 

+178.67 

+45.33 

Uruguay . 

1,861 

i  11,709 

1  18,677 

+903.60 

+59.50 

Venezuela . 

9,309 

38,905 

51,224 

+450.26 

+31.66 

South  American  Republics . 

197, 317 

1  567,336 

1  637,627 

1  +223. 14 

+12.38 

Total  Latin  America.. . 

1  426,937 

1  948,125 

1,014,100 

+137. 52 

1  +6.95 

>  Less  than 


United  States  exports  to  Latin  America 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e. ,  000  omitted] 


1 

Countries 

1913 

1928 

! 

1929  j 

1929  per  cent  change 
from— 

1913 

1928 

Mexico . 1 

Guatemala . 

El  Salvador.. . 

Honduras.. . 

Nicaragua . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Haiti . 

$48,052 
3,367 
2,271 
3.753 
2,888 
3, 517 
24,368 
73,239 
.5,574 
5.698 

$115,654 
13.314 
7,  .591 
9,728 
7,357 
8,088 
34,201 
127,897 
16,807 
12,742 

$133,961 
11,524 
8,050 
12,811 
7,032  1 
8,312 
41, 133 
128.898 
14,204 
8,790 

+178.78 
+242.26 
+254.46 
+241.35 
+143.49 
+136.33 
+68.79 
+75.99 
+154. 82 
+54.26 

+15. 82 
-13.44 
+6.04 
+31.69 
-4.41 
+2.76 
+20.26 
+0.78 
-15.48 
-31.01 

172,727 

353,379 

1  374, 715 

+116.94 

+6.03 

Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

Uruguav . 

Venezuela . 

.South  .American  Republics . 

Total  Latin  America . 

54,980 

963 

39,901 

16.617 

7.647 

2,822 

215 

7.609 

7,617 

5,462 

178,899 
4,951 
100, 104 
40,3.51 
58,  .596 
6,595 
1,3.54 
23,410 

1  26,016 

1  37,920 

210,288 
.5,985 
108,779 
.5.S776 
48,983 
6,112 
1,.500 
26, 177 
28,245 
;  4,5,325 

+28Z48 
+521.49 
+172. 62 
+235. 65 
+540. 55 
+116.58 
+597.67 

1  +244.02 

+270. 81 

1  +729. 82 

+17. 54 
+20.88 
+8.66 
+38.22 
-16.40 
-7.32 
+10.78 
+11.81 
+8.56 
+19. 52 

143, 833  1  478,  196 

.537, 170 

+273.46  1  +12.31 

316,  .560  :  831, 575 

1 

911,885 

1  +188.06  +9.65 

Note.— United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  m  which  the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Congratulationfi  to  President  Elect  oj  Colombia. — A  message  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  Minister 
of  Colombia  at  Washington  and  representative  of  his  country  on  the 
Governing  Board,  was  sent  to  him  by  the  board  on  the  occasion  of  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  Colombia.  Doctor  Olaya  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  since  1922  and  at  one  time  served  as  its  vice 
chairman.  (See  article  The  President  Elect  oJ  Colombia,  Dr.  Enrique 
Olaya  Herrera,  pp.  325-329.) 

Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. — At  the  session  held 
March  5  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  approved 
a  proposal  for  the  holding  of  the  Fo\irth  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  at  Washington  from  October  5  to  10,  1931.  A  complete 
account  of  the  action  of  the  board  on  this  important  matter  will  be 
found  on  pages  412-414  of  this  issue. 

Resolutions. — The  board  also  adopted  several  resolutions.  That  on 
the  commemoration  of  the  centenaries  of  the  deaths  of  Bolivar  and 
Sucre,  presented  hy  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr. 
Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  17th  of  December,  1930,  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Liberator,  Founder  of  Nationalities,  originator  of 
the  series  of  inter-American  treaties  and  the  Congress  of  Panama  of  1826,  in  which 
the  ideals  of  Pan  American  brotherhood  and  solidarity  began  to  assume  the  form 
of  reality  in  the  international  life  of  the  people  of  America; 

Whereas  the  4th  of  June  of  the  same  year  marks  the  first  centennial  of  the 
death  of  Antonio  Jos<5  de  Sucre,  legislator  and  philosopher,  invincible  warrior, 
unfading  glory  of  the  epic  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  Hispanic  America:  There¬ 
fore,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union: 

Resolves,  That  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  take  part,  in  a  manner  l)efitting 
the  glory  of  the  lil)erator8  and  the  solemnity  of  the  two  centennials,  in  the  homage 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  which  the  nations  of  America  will  render  to  their 
memory. 
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GUESTS  AT  LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  RIOS  GALLARDO 


His  Exi-ellenry  Dr.  Conrado  R(os  Gallardo,  .\mba!isador  of  Chile  to  Peru  and  formerly  Chilean  Minister 
of  ForeiKn  .\tTairs,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  hy  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  The  group  includes,  in  first  row,  left  to  right :  The  .\cting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  Ernest  Lee  Jahneke;  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  James  J.  Davis;  His  Excellency  Dr. 
('onrado  Rios  Gallardo;  His  Excellency  the  .\mhassador  of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  Sefior  Dr.  Carlos 
O.  D&vila;  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Hurley;  the  .Voting  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph  P. 
Cotton.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  Sefior  Don  .Vnftml  Jara,  as.soeiate  editor  of  La  Sacion,  Santiago, 
Chile;  the  .Vssistant  IJirector  of  the  Pan  .Vmeriean  Union,  Dr.  Gil  Borges;  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Chilean  Embassy,  .Seftor  Don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel;  the  .Vssistant  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  F.  Trubee 
Davison;  the  Secretary  of  the  Chilean  Embassy,  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Valdfs;  and  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 


Tlie  chairman  of  the  board  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  formulate  the  program 
of  ceremonies  by  which  the  Pan  American  Union  will  participate  in  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  two  centennials. 

A  second  resolution  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  board  for  the 
services  of  the  retiring  Ambassador  of  Peni,  Dr.  Henian  Velarde, 
which  resolution  appears  on  page  354 ;  and  a  third  congratulated  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary’ 
and  on  its  work  for  the  development  of  closer  cultural  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Inter-American  Highway  Commission. — The  Governing  Board  was 
also  informed  of  appointments  that  had  been  made  to  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  Commission  by  the  Governments  of  Panama, 
Guatemala,  and  Salvador.  The  Inter-American  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  was  provided  for  by  a  resolution  of  the  highway  conference 
which  met  at  Panama  in  October,  1929,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  actual  survey  of  the  route  of  the  Inter-American  highway  in  the 
countries  betw’een  the  United  States  and  Panama.  It  is  expected 
imi.'iT— :5o— Ruii  d— 7 
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DISTINGUISHED  MEXICANS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


Among  recent  visitors  in  Washington  was  Sefior  Dr.  Ignacio  Garcia  Tfllei,  rector  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico,  who  is  in  the  U  nited  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  organization  of  universities. 
The  group  includes,  sitting  (left  to  right):  Madame  Garda  Tellez  and  Madame  Campos-Ortiz;  standing; 
Dr.  Garcia  Tellez:  Dr.  Pahlo  Campo^Ortiz,  Ch^$  d’Affaires  of  Mexico  in  Washington;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe; 
and  Dr.  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Mexico. 

that  the  membership  of  the  commission  will  be  completed  in  the  near 
future. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Distinguished  guests. — The  director  general  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Pan  American  Annex  on  Wednesday,  February  19,  in  honor  of 
His  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Conrado  Rios  Gallardo,  Ambassador  of 
Chile  to  Peru  and  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile, 
at  which  were  present  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  higher 
governmental  officials  at  Washington.  The  guests  included:  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Dr. 
Carlos  G.  D&vila;  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Hurley;  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  James  J.  Davis;  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Cotton;  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
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Hon.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  F. 
Trubee  Davison;  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Chilean  Embassy,  Senor 
Don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel;  the  Secretary  of  the  Chilean  Embassy,  Senor 
Don  Manuel  Vald6s;  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  and  Senor  Don  Anibal  Jara,  Associate 
Editor  of  La  Nacion  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

Dr.  Rios  Gallardo,  accompanied  by  Ambassador  Davila  and  Madame 
Davila,  made  an  extensive  tour,  before  his  departure  for  Peru,  of  the 
eastern  and  middle-western  sections  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  leading  industrial  plants.  Every  possible 
courtesy  was  extended  to  these  distinguished  Chileans  to  make  their 
trip  a  memorable  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  the  director  general  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  to  the  Pan  American  Union  Senor  Dr.  Ignacio 
Garcia  T411ez,  president  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  Madame 
Garcia  T4llez,  and  Prof.  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio,  professor  of  history 
in  the  University  of  Mexico,  accompanied  by  Senor  Dr.  Pablo 
Campos-Ortiz,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Mexico,  and  Madame  Campos- 
Ortiz.  President  Garcia  Tellez  is  making  a  study  of  the  organization 
of  universities  in  the  United  States. 

Other  visitors  received  by  the  director  general  were  Senor  Don  Juan 
Enrique  Tocornal,  formerly  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  Argentina,  and 
his  son.  While  in  the  United  States  Senor  Tocornal  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  larger  industrial  organizations 
as  well  as  leading  universities. 

Senor  Dr.  Hector  Bolognini,  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  also  is  visiting  this  country  in  the 
interest  of  his  university,  called  on  the  director  general. 

Honorary  membership. — The  director  general  has  been  made  an 
honorarj*  member  of  the  Club  de  Engenharia,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
of  which  Senhor  Dr.  Paulo  de  Frontin  is  president. 

Address. — The  director  general  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Women  Voters  at  Philadelphia  on  March  7. 
His  topic  was  “Our  Pan  American  Relations  and  Interests.” 

THE  COUNSELOR’S  OFFICE 


Pan  American  music. — The  counselor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  who 
arranges  the  concerts  of  Pan  American  music  given  by  the  Union, 
announces  that  the  United  Service  Orchestra,  which  will  take  part  in 
the  concert  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  evening  of  April  21, 
has  been  enlarged  to  100  musicians.  For  several  seasons  the  orchestra 
has  been  composed  of  70  musicians  from  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  Bands;  the  expansion  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a  proportionate 
number  of  musicians  from  the  Marine  Corps  Orchestra.  Since  there 
are  250  musicians  in  the  three  service  groups  stationed  in  Washington, 
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it  is  possible  at  any  time  further  to  increase  the  size  of  the  orjjaniza- 
tion,  should  special  compositions  require  it.  The  programs  will  be 
conducted  by  the  three  leaders  of  the  service  bands  in  Washington: 
Capt.  William  J.  Stannard,of  the  Army  Band;  Lieut.  Charles  Benter, 
of  the  Navy  Band;  and  Capt.  Taylor  Branson,  of  the  Marine  Band 
The  organization  was  created  to  play  exclusively  music  from  the 
New  World,  and  many  of  the  leading  composers  of  Latin  America 
appreciating  the  compliment  paid  them  by  the  creation  of  this  unique 
orchestra,  have  sent  their  compositions  with  the  request  that  they 
receive  their  first  rendition  in  Washington. 

On  April  21  one  of  the  selections  especially  composed  for  the  United 
Service  Orchestra  will  be  played.  This  is  A  Night  in  the  Andes  by 
Justin  £lie,  of  Haiti.  Alberto  Alvarado,  composer  of  the  interesting 
Yaqui  Dance,  has  sent  a  manuscript  arrangement  of  his  latest  composi¬ 
tion,  Latin  Heart.  The  Voice  of  the  Streets,  a  tone  poem  by  Humberto 
Allende,  will  also  be  one  of  the  feature  numbers  of  this  concert. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER  S  OFFICE 

Foreign  trade  convention. — The  foreign  trade  adviser  attended  the 
First  Annual  International  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  6  and  7,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Latin 
American  advisory  service.  The  Pan  American  Union  had  on 
exhibit  many  of  its  publications. 

STATISTICAL  DIVISION 

Foreign  trade  reports. — The  statistical  division  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  general  survey  of  Latin  American  trade  in  1928  and  a  report 
in  detail  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  for  the  same  year,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reports  from  official  sources  on 
the  commerce  of  Honduras,  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Haiti  for  the  latest 
available  years. 

Special  reports. — At  the  request  of  Senor  Ignacio  Garcfa  Tellez, 
President  of  the  National  I'^niversity  of  Me.xico,  the  division  is  now 
preparing  statistics  on  the  population,  classified  as  to  race,  religion, 
and  occupation,  of  each  country  member  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  during  the  past  month  in  the 
number  of  requests  received  by  the  statistical  division  from  those 
requiring  data  in  detail  on  markets  in  Latin  America.  Special 
statements  are  prepared  to  answer  these  requests  and  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  them  indicate  that  the  infonnation  is  highly  appreciated. 
A  report  of  this  kind  has  just  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade,  showing,  by  quantities  and  values,  the 
commodities  entering  into  the  trade  of  Argentina  with  Canada  for 
the  years  1925  to  1927,  inclusive. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Giff  of  Ambassador  oj  Peru. — The  library  was  especially  fortunate 
in  receiving  a  collection  of  135  volumes  from  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Peni,  Dr.  Henian  Velarde.  These  included  a  10- 
volume  collection  of  Peruvian  treaties;  a  1789  edition  of  Las  Siete 
Partidas,  the  famous  juridical  code  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio  of  Spain;  a 
four-volume  collection  of  laws  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Carlos  IV; 
the  parliamentary  and  political  speeches  of  Joi^e  Prado;  laws  of 
Pent,  1821  to  1859  and  1900  to  1905;  and  other  documents  which 
fonned  part  of  Doctor  Velarde’s  private  library. 

Maps. — The  map  collection  of  the  library  has  been  enriched  by  a 
donation  of  25  highway  maps  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  In 
addition  there  have  been  received  maps  of  Mexico  City,  South 
America,  North  America,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  three  sheets  of  a 
new  map  of  Uniguay  being  prepared  by  the  Institute  Geografico  in 
Montevideo,  and  three  sheets  of  a  new  map  of  Costa  Rica. 

Assistance  to  students. — During  the  past  month  the  library  received 
300  requests  for  information  and  books.  Of  these  106  were  from 
outside  the  union  and  included  many  for  reading  lists  required  by 
students  searching  for  material  for  class  use,  as  well  as  others  from 
specialists  unable  to  obtain  desired  books  elsewhere. 

New  magazines. — New  periodicals  received  in  the  course  of  the  past 
month  include: 

La  Gaceta  del  Empleado.  Official  publication  of  the  Caja  de  Enipleados  Parti- 
culari's,  Casilla  245  Santiago,  Chile.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  October  31,  1929.  101  p. 

Illus. 

Boletin  de  Legislacion.  Official  publication  of  the  Comisidn  Nacional  Codifica- 
dora,  Secretaria  de  Justicia.  Dr.  Fernando  Ortiz,  Director,  Habana,  Cuba. 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  .January-.) line,  1929.  Quarterly.  94  p. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  de  Guayaquil.  Board  of  editors:  Dr.  Carlos  A. 
.\rroyo  del  Rio;  Dr.  Jo.s6  Dario  Moral;  and  Dr.  Adolfo  Hidalgo  Nevares,  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January-March,  1930.  Quarterly.  121  p. 
Ulus. 

Boletin  de  Aduanas  de  la  Republica  de  Guatemala.  Official  publication  of  the 
Direccidn  General  de  Aduanas,  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January 
31,  1930.  32  p. 

The  American  Weekly.  C.  I.  McReynolds,  publisher,  Cai.xa  1138,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  Vol.  1,  No.  2.  .January  28,  1930.  6  p.  Illus. 

Honduras-Commercial.  Monthly  review  in  English  and  Spanish  of  commerce, 
finance,  industry,  agriculture,  mining,  and  statistics.  Octavio  R.  Ugarte, 
Director,  36  Av.  San  Francisco,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Decem- 
lier,  1929.  32  p.  Jllus. 

Revista  de  Agronomia  y  Veterinaria.  Monthly  publication  of  the  Escuela  de 
Agronomia  y  de  Medicina  Veterinaria,  Santiago,  Chile.  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  November- 
December,  1929.  247  p.  Illus. 

Revista  .Wusical.  Published  bj'  the  Centro  de  Alumnos  del  Conservatorio 
Nacional  de  Miisica,  Casilla  3599,  Santiago,  Chile.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  December, 
1929.  53  1). 
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Revista  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio.  Monthly  publication  of  the  Camara  de 
Comercio  de  Chile,  Guillermo  Arthur,  president  of  the  Cdmara,  Santiago,  Chile. 
Vol.  1,  No.  2,  November,  1929. 

Revista  de  Industria  Animal.  Publication  of  the  Directoria  de  Industria 
Animal,  Secretarfa  da  Agricultura,  Industria  e  Commercio,  Avenida  Agua  Branca 
53,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  November,  1929.  94  p.  Ulus. 

Revista  de  la  Habana.  El  fndice  de  la  cultura  nacional.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  Gustavo  Gutidrrez,  Calle  Obispo  No.  89,  altos,  Habana,  Cuba. 
Vol.  1,  No.  2,  February,  1930.  135  p. 

Archivos  de  Pediatria  del  Uruguay.  Publication  of  the  Sociedad  de  Pediatria 
de  Montevideo,  Conrado  Pelfort,  Jefe  de  Redaccidn,  Avenida  18  de  Julio  1056, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1930.  60  p.  Ulus. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Congress  oj  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators. — Miss  Heloise  Brainerd, 
chief  of  the  division,  has  just  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  stay  in  Cuba 
where,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Cuban  Government,  she  attended  the 
Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  in  the  capacity  of  tech¬ 
nical  adviser.  An  account  of  this  important  congress  is  found  on 
page  389  if.  Miss  Brainerd  also  visited  schools  while  in  Habana, 
and  spent  one  day  en  route  at  the  University  of  Miami. 

Information  for  correspondents. — Response  was  made  the  past 
month  to  requests  for  the  following:  Bibliography  on  Latin  American 
history  for  the  use  of  the  extension  division  of  a  lai^e  university; 
bibliography  on  education  in  Latin  America  for  the  librarian  of  a 
teachers  college  in  the  United  States  (copies  of  both  bibliographies 
are  available  for  distribution);  information  on  library  school  courses 
for  a  normal  school  principal  in  Latin  America  who  wishes  to  introduce 
such  a  course  in  her  school;  and  assistance  to  a  Latin  American 
architects’  association  which  desires  to  receive  United  States  archi¬ 
tectural  journals  and  to  cultivate  closer  relations  wdth  associations  of 
architects  in  this  country. 

Exhibition  material  and  pageant. — The  division  has  recently  sent 
collections  of  publications  and  illustiative  material  on  Latin  America 
in  answer  to  several  requests  received  from  schools  and  associations 
in  the  United  States.  The  division  has  received  the  outline  of  a 
Latin  American  pageant  as  presented  in  a  junior  high  school,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  suggestions  had  previously  been  made  by  the 
division. 

Visitors. — Among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  should  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  eminent 
Brazilian  educator.  Dr.  Lucio  Jos6  dos  Santos  of  Bello  Horizonte,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  after  attending  the  Congress  of  Rectors, 
Deans,  and  Educators;  Mr.  E.  B.  Crooks,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
sociology  in  the  University  of  Delaware,  who  called  relative  to  informa¬ 
tion  on  summer  schools  of  Portuguese;  and  Miss  Marvin  Brecken- 
ridge  of  the  National  Student  Federation  of  America,  which  is  desirous 
of  making  contacts  in  Latin  America. 
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DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

First  Inter- American  Conference  on  Agriculture. — The  coining  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  September  8  to  20,  1930,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
since  in  all  of  the  American  Republics  agriculture  plays  so  important 
a  role.  Those  in  charge  of  the  program  for  this  conference  report 
progress  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  many  technical  phases 
to  be  covered  in  the  daily  program.  This  division  is  constantly 
receiving  and  answering  inquiries  regarding  the  conference  from  inter¬ 
ested  persons  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Reference  works  on  agriculture. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  improve 
the  library  of  this  division.  This  library  will  be  composed  of  agri¬ 
cultural  reference  books,  carefully  selected,  which  will  contribute 
considerably  to  the  usefulness  of  this  division,  especially  in  answering 
the  numerous  requests  for  information  on  subjects  pertaining  to  Latin 
American  agriculture. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1930 


ARGENTINA 

1930  1 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  (juarter  en<le<l  Dec.  31.  Jan.  10  ' 
1929.  ' 

BRAZII, 

Coffee  industry  and  trade  for  quarter  enile<l  Dec.  31,  192tt . ;  Jan.  8  j 

Electrification  of  Curityha-ParanaRua  Railway  Line . do . i 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  (juarter  endinit  Dec.  Jan.  13 
31,  1929. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  Jan.  l.'i 
1929. 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1929 .  Jan.  18 


I.eslie  E.  Reed,  consul  at 
liuenos  .Vires. 


.Arthur  (J.  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
at  Santos. 

('.  R.  ('ameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

.\.  J.  \eu,  viceconsulat  Bahia. 

S.  Reid  Thomi>son,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 


Dec.  31,  1929. 

Che  commeri-e  and  in(i 
ending  Dec.  31,  1929. 


Proposed  Cuban  Commercial  Code . . I  Jan.  1 

Annual  re|)ort  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1928,  combined  I  Jan.  1 
with  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1929. 

-American  participation  in  Cuba's  foreign  trade  for  1928 .  Jan.  2 

Review  of  the  .Antilla  district,  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1929  ...  ...do  .. 


Jan. 

15 

...do- 

... 

19211 

Dec. 

9 

1930 

Jan. 

28 

1  Jan. 

17 

1  Jan. 

18 

1  Jan. 

21 

j...do 

Jan. 

25 

Feb. 

5 

Thomas  S.  Horn,  co.isul  at 
.Antofagasta. 

Stephen  C.  Worster,  vica 
consul  at  .Arica. 


William  E.  Chapman,  consul 
at  Cali. 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  vice  consul 
at  Buenaventura. 


F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  con.<ul 
general  at  llabana. 

Do. 


Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
.Antilla. 

F.  T.  F.  Dumont. 

Do. 


Industrial  and  commercial  development  In  the  northern  part  Jan.  10 
of  Sinaloa.  ; 

Civic  improvements  at  Nuevo  Larado.. . j  Jan.  17 

Review  of  Ciudad  Jaurez  district,  quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 1929.  j  Jan.  29 

Xational  Planning  Congress  held  in  Mexico  City,  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  11 
2.1,  1930. 

PANAMA  I 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  Dec.  |  Jan.  10 
31,  1929.  I 

SAIVAPOR  I 

Trade  and  industries  of  El  Salvador  lor  the  year  1928 . |  Jan.  fi 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  ,  Jan.  14 
1929.  ! 

Commercial  notes . (Jan.  22 


E.  W.  Eaton,  vice  consul  at 
Mazatlan. 

Ralph  J.  Blake,  vice  consul  at 
Nuevo  Larado. 

William  P.  Blocker,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

William  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Mexico  City. 


11.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 


A.  E.  Carleton,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

Do. 


Ex|)orts  from  La  Ouaira  by  countries  of  destination,  <|unrter  Jan.  13 
ending  Dec.  31,  1929. 

Review  of  La  (luaira  district,  quarter  ende<l  Dec.  31,  1929 .  Jan.  IS 

Review  of  the  Caracas  district,  December  quarter,  1929 _  Jan.  27 


Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Uuaira. 

Do. 

H.  M.  Wolcott,  consul  at, 
Caracas.  3 


4‘24 


